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A West-India Fortune 


RICHARD PARES 
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JOHN MURRAY 
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Sir William C. Dampier 
(formerly Whetham) F.R.S. 
Sir William’s vista of more than 
seventy years provides a re- 
markable panorama of uni- 
versity life and of International 
science. Iilustrated. 10s. 6d. 
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Freya Stark 
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a way that is possible only in 
great literature. She is a great 
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—CHRISTOPHER SYKES in The | 
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Book Society. Illustrated. 18s. 
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An autobiographical chronicle 
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and most individual family back- 
ground. J/lustrated. 18s. 
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The Maze of Schools 


DICKIN MOORE 


Richard is a schoolmaster, and this book is the record of his side of a 
correspondence with a friend. 

His first letters are written from Grafton, a very advanced public 
school. The later letters are written while he is teaching at Lovell 
Park, the type of co-educational school where the children smoke, 
swear, gamble and behave much as the Freudian-trained staff expect 
them to. 

The Maze of Schools is an unusally interesting and readable account 
of a schoolmaster’s experience of his profession. 
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NEW CHINA Min d 4 
Michael Lindsay Robert Guillain 
INTRODUCTION BY KINGSLEY MARTIN : 
A brilliant account by independent ob- and Matter : 
whom on the —_ of 
moversities and were in close 
coukaet with those of China. An im- G. W, Scott Blair ; 
es AO TsE-TUNG, adds 
book, described by The Scientists are by no means agreed 
Observer as “* profoundly interesting ’’ and on how to define ‘science’ or ; 
one that “ thoroughly deserves — ‘6 on where the frontiers of science 
and the boundaries of the 


separate ‘sciences’ are to be 
drawn. The author discusses 
these problems in the borderline 
region between physics and 
psychology. Although dealing 
with technical and controversial 
matters this is a book that can be 
understood by the intelligent 


Doreen Warriner 


REVOLUTION IN 
EASTERN EUROPE 


Political events have obscured for many 
the essential economic facts about a vast 
area vital to European economy. Here at 


last is a lucid, economic, and political layman. 

analysis by a authority provid- 

ing much new information. New —— Illustrated. 9s 6d net 
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A 


England 


PROFESSOR 
KEITH FEILING 


**He could hardly have 
produced a one-volume 
history of England which 
would have answered a 
wider need or made a 
greater claim upon the 
gratitude of the students 
and general readers whom 
he had in mind.” Pro- 
fessor Herbert Butterfield 
in Time and Tide. Second 
Impression. J/lustrated. 
30s. 


The 
England 
of 
Elizabeth 


A, L. ROWSE 


‘**T am above all glad that 
the most attractive and 
the greatest age of Eng- 
land should be portrayed 
in detail as it actually was, 
with shrewd but sym- 
pathetic comment. 
Mr. Rowse has wide and 
variegated knowledge, but 
it never entangles or 
obscures the thread of 
his doctrine.” G. M. 
TREVELYAN, O.M. (Sunday 
Times). Illustrated 25s. 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


Testing 


FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 


This book, which makes clear the nature 
of the principles underlying mental test- 
ing, will be of great value to all concerned 
with this important subject. 42s net 


Psycho- 
Analysis 


EDWARD GLOVER 


This is the first systematic account of 
psycho-analysis published in this country. 
. a well-organized, uncompromising 
account of the theory of psycho-analysis.’ 
—Lancet. net 


BY SIR CYRIL BURT 


Mental and 
Scholastic Tests 


THIRD EDITION 


‘A classic for teachers, school medical 
officers and psychological investigators.’ 
~—Education 35s net 


Handbook 


of Tests 
for use in Schools 


SECOND EDITION 


The test material and necessary instruc- 
tions reprinted in handy form from the 
larger work. net 


Individual Tests 


in sheet form are published separately 
for individual class use : 
Test 1. ReapInG. Vocabulary Test. 
Paper 2d each. Card 3d each. 
Test 5. READING. Comprehension Test. 
Paper 14d each. Card 14d each. 
Test 9.* MECHANICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Graded Test. 
Paper 2d each. Card 3d each. 
Test 10.* PROBLEM ARITHMETIC. 
Graded Test. 
Paper 44d each. Card 6$d each. 
Test 11-14.* MECHANICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Fundamental Ruies. 
Paper 3d each. Card 6d each. 
* Plus Purchase Tax 
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THE WORLD’S 
RELIGIONS 


Edited by 


J. N. D. ANDERSON, 
O.B.E., M.A., LL.B., 
(Lecturer in Islamic Law, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London) 


A factual account of the 
aistory, philosophy and 
practice of seven great 
religions of the world. 
ANIMISM HINDUISM 
JUDAISM BUDDHISM 
ISLAM SHINTO 
CONFUCIANISM 


208 pp. Demy 8vo. Ts. Od. 


INTER-VARSITY FELLOWSHIP 
39, BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.1 


The second and revised 
edition of 


NAME INTO 
WORD 


A Discursive Dictionary 
by 
Eric PARTRIDGE 
is now available 
“This is a book of extraordinary interest 
. . » It is a dangerous book to dip into, for 
every page contains something of interest 
which will inevitably suggest something 


else.”’ 
Professor Ernest Weekly 
in John O’ London’s. 


25s. net 
SECKER & WARBURG 


A SHORT 


HISTORY 
OF THE 


ENGLISH 


NOVEL 
S. D. Neill 


This book gives an able 
panorama of the evolution 
of the English novel from its 
infancy to Finnegans Wake in 
relation to the social and 
economic history of the times. 
The author discusses the de- 
velopment of the novel in 
considerable detail from the 
rudimentary forms assumed 
in the Medieval and Eliza- 
bethan periods, through the 
major consolidation in the 
eighteenth and _ nineteenth 
centuries, to the experimental 
work seen in the present day. 
excellent up-to-date 
bibliography of critical works 
on the novel and a full index 
make this book as invaluable 
to the student as to the 
general reader of fiction. 


Jan. 4. 12/6 net. 


JARROLDS 
Publishers (London) Limited 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Reason in Ethics 


STEPHEN TOULMIN 


An original inquiry into the part that reason can play (and ought to play) in 
reaching decisions about moral problems. Mr Toulmin writes for the intelli- 
gent reader and avoids philosophical jargon. 16s. net 


The Cambridge History of Poland 


Volume I: From the Origins to Sobieski 
Edited by the late W. F. REDDAWAY, J. H. PENSON, 
O. HALECKI, and the late R. DYBOSKI 


The second volume of this two-volume history was published in 1941. This 
first volume was delayed by the accidents of war and is now issued separately. 
It covers the period before i696. 42s. net 


A Study of Six Plays by Ibsen 


BRIAN W. DOWNS 


Professor Downs follows up his recent book, Ibsen: The Intellectual Back- 
ground with a detailed analysis of Love’s Comedy, Brand, Peer Gynt, A Doll’s 
House, The Wild Duck, and The Master Builder. 15S. net 


The Unity of Knowledge 


GEORGE B. JEFFERY 


The Director of the Institute of Education in the University of London here 
compares the Universities of London and of Cambridge in the light of what 
he seeks to define as the true = of University education. Eddington Memorial 
Lecture 1949. 35. 6d. net 
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In various types 

for: 
Bird-watching 
Yachting 
Touring 
Sports, etc. 


Booklet C50/UQ 
on request 


Works: Anniesland, Glasgow, W.3 London Office: 15 Victoria St., $.W.1 
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NOTES 


International Universities Conference 


In August, 1948, at the invitation of Unesco, there assembled 
at Utrecht a preparatory conference of representatives of univer- 
sities. The conference established an interim committee and also 
an International Universities Bureau. The Bureau has now invited 
the universities of this country and others to send representatives 
to a conference to be held at Nice from the 4th-10th December. 
Not only has it sent the invitation but has provided also a preliminary 
agenda. Consequently our delegates from eight universities now 
have an idea of the problems before them. 

The discussion is planned in two parts. In one there will be 
““a topic of general interest’; in the other some more immediate 
and practical problems will have to be faced. The topic of general 
interest is described as “the position of universities in front of 
the structural and moral changes produced in modern society by 
scientific and technological advance’’. The principal speakers will 
be Mr. Bernardo Houffay (Argentine), Sir Sarvepalli Rabhakrishnan 
(India) and Dr. George Zook (United States) and the discussion will 
doubtless be as profitable as they can make it. The practical 
problems concern the suggested creation of an International 
Association of Universities, and a consideration of possible sources 
of funds for running the International Universities Bureau, which 
is intended to act as the secretariat of the Association. 

All proposals for association are notoriously delicate matters and 
it is not likely that delegates from this country will commit themselves 
without much thought. However, associations can vary both in 
quality and extent and it is at least to be expected that some means 
will be found of sponsoring the Bureau which it is generally thought 
might be valuable. 


Universities and regions 


The Home Universities Conference is to discuss in December the 
university as the focus of a region. Probably we are all of us at 
present, as we did after the first war, retreating with what grace 
we may from the impulsive things we said, the generous things we 
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really thought, in the last year or two of the war. But in this matter 
it may be interesting to remember that one view was put with great 
vigour and charm by Professor Dobrée in his Earl Grey Memorial 
Lecture in Newcastle in 1943. 

** In my ideal society—and again I would emphasize the importance 
of thinking on the scale of the ideal—in my ideal society the 
university will be the focal centre of the imaginative life of the 
region; it will profoundly influence the way thinking and living 
move, not only by a perpetual process of irrigation through its 
graduates, but also as a centre of lively public interest. It will 
provide largely, but not one may hope wholly, the thinkers of the 
region, the inspirers in committee and council as well as in farm, 
factory and shipyard, the liberal-minded administrators.” In his 
lecture Professor Dobrée was thinking not least of the arts. He 
spoke especially of a People’s Repertory Theatre, of a Chair of 
Kinematics in at least one university and so on. “ The students of 
this university ’’ he says not surprisingly “ will differ a little from 
those of today”. Moreover, he does not shrink from the idea of 
direct intervention by professors in the cultural life of the neighbour- 
hood. ‘‘ Perhaps each master in a subject should explain to the 


public once a year what he is doing, and how what he is doing 
is relevant to the problem of living, to the illumination of life”’. 
This he thought would be good for the professor and for the 
university as well as for the region. 

There can be little doubt that in 1943 the Earl Grey Memorial 
Lecture was warmly applauded. What will the conference say in 1950? 


The student and where he lives 


The University of Paris celebrated the 25th anniversary of its 
foundation by organising at the end of June the first international 
conference and exhibition on the “ habitat’ of the student. The 
conference was attended by over two hundred delegates, representing 
thirty-one countries and seventy universities and university colleges, 
including fifteen in the British Isles, and eight in the Commonwealth. 

The conference demonstrated how widespread is the interest in 
the development of residential halls, even in universities which have 
hitherto been largely non-residential. Two main patterns of thought 
emerged ; those who thought in terms of the university city—like 
the cité universitaire of Paris, and those who thought in terms of 
the collége anglo-saxon. Great interest was expressed in the 
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experience of the British universities, not only of Oxford and 
Cambridge but also of the civic universities, whose residences and 
plans for future development accord more closely with the character 
of the continental university. It was therefore the more regrettable 
that the British universities were inadequately represented in the 
conference. On future occasions of this kind it is to be hoped 
that some body—such as the Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth—will take the necessary initiative in 
collecting and displaying suitable material. The success of the 
conference was attested by the desire, which was very generally 
expressed, that it should be repeated at a not too distant date. 
In the meantime the University City of Paris is establishing a 
secretariat to promote the exchange of information about student 
residences and student welfare. Might the British universities 
perhaps offer to stage the second conference in several years’ time ? 


An interesting collection 


In the year 1835 William Borrer, the Sussex ornithologist, went 
up to Cambridge as a Fellow Commoner at Peterhouse. His father 
was a noted botanist, a friend of Sir Joseph Banks and Sir William 
Hooker, and from him William inherited a love of natural history 
which was to run in the Borrer family for many generations. At 
Cambridge he used to shoot snipe before breakfast in Coe fen behind 
Peterhouse, and in later years he would recount with glee his 
exploits in the same place in the pursuit of ruffs and harriers, in 
wild-fowling on the Ouse, and in obtaining the last of the old British 
race of great bustards from Lakenheath. 

Now another naturalist of the same name and family, three 
generations later, has given a collection of birds to Cambridge, 
and it has been installed in the museum in Downing Street. The 
collection is unique in that every bird was personally obtained by 
one man who worked for 35 years in a London office. Most of 
the birds were obtained in North Norfolk, particularly in the Cley 
marshes and Blakeney harbour; but some rarities were brought 
from the highlands of Scotland and the wilder districts of Ireland. 
Today every naturalist is a bird-watcher or a photographer, and 
the collector himself has become a rarity ! 


A new Quarterly 


It is pleasant indeed to be able to welcome the first issue of 
The Philosophical Quarterly. It has been launched by the Scots 
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Philosophical Club on the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. 
The promoters show every sign of being impenitently determined 
to philosophise in the grand manner and in the true Scottish 
tradition. The articles in the present number cover a wide field 
and include “‘ The Platonic choice of lives’, “On being sure of 
one’s duty” and “ Hegel’s views on war”. There is also an 
extremely valuable survey of work in the years 1945-49 dealing with 
Greek Philosophy; and an article on “‘ Descartes and the wax” 
comes from as far abroad as the University of Adelaide. 

Without doubt philosophers know their own business best. But 
there are many in the universities who would like to hear more of 
them than we seem to have done of recent years. Long may the 
Scottish venture flourish ! 


The coming years 


Universities are now engaged in preparing their estimates for the 
quinquennium 1952-57. After these years of expansion what is to 
come next? It is inevitable that much attention will be given to 
consolidation of the developments achieved. Numbers have grown 
faster than most university opinion thought practicable only a few 


years ago; and there must be much which needs to be done, and 
much money which needs to be spent, to bring things at their 
present level into proper proportion. Most universities must have 
underestimated five years ago the general rise of prices and costs. 
In addition most of them probably failed to foresee how fast 
university research would flower and expand in the large depart- 
ments of the pure and applied sciences which flourish on team work. 
In the easier financial circumstances of recent years the number 
of persons engaged upon research has gone up very much; the work 
achieved, and the money spent on it, has increased far faster than 
can usually have been expected. Most universities have probably had 
to call upon funds which had been set aside for new developments 
to meet the growing maintenance needs of established departments. 
This, though it may not have been foreseen, can now be recognised 
as in accordance with the natural logic of development in a scientific 
age. 

Such logic will itself call for greater resources in the new 
quinquennium than in the old, and perhaps on a considerable scale. 
Any new projects whether in teaching or research, or in student 
health and welfare, will be additional to this. 
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Student grants 


Any discussions which may be going on between the appropriate 
authorities about methods of award of grants to students must, it 
seems, be advancing very slowly. It is some time now since the 
Working Party reported upon this matter, and how much has 
happened ? As to numbers of awards, it is true, the Ministry is 
rather more than half-way towards the target set for State 
Scholarships, while the Local Authorities as a whole—though there 
are very great differences indeed between individual Authorities— 
have passed the mark which was set for them. But the most difficult 
problem, that of the method of award, seems no nearer a solution. 

Some authorities appear to be giving awards with great freedom 
to students who have been accepted by universities for admission, 
asking little or no other qualification for an award than just that. 
Others are still simply offering major scholarships and exhibitions 
for competition in the traditional manner, that is, by order of merit 
in a school leaving examination—though they must know that this 
method does not meet the essential requirements of the facts as they 
are today. Presumably an outmoded arrangement is remaining in 
force because there is as yet no clear vision of a new method which 
would both meet the requirements and be otherwise unobjectionable. 

It is inevitable of course that at any given time the intellectual 
level of the students will not be the same in all the departments 
of the universities. In America the intellectual level in the applied 
sciences is probably higher, by and large, than that in the pure 
sciences ; in this country it is the other way round. In addition there 
are some fields of study, covered by the universities, which are at 
present unfashionable, though it may be essential to the national 
interest that more fit persons should pursue them. In many such 
departments the universities have been insistently asked to make 
provision for students, and students of good qualifications are 
coming forward; yet it may be some time before there is sufficient 
competition for entry to make the departments concerned fill at 
the high intellectual level which is usual in the more sought-after 
pure sciences and arts. 

It is clear that a university can only fill itself with students by 
filling its departments ; it cannot fill one department twice over, and 
leave others half empty. Evidently some system of grant-award 
must be found which takes account of these facts. It is important 
that it should be found soon. 
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SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 
Introductory Note 


The three articles which follow, one by the Principal of an Oxford 
College, and two by Headmasters, make serious attempts to grapple 
fairly with a central educational problem any solution of which 
must be shared between the universities and the schools: the problem 
of the principles which should determine the courses of study to be 
followed by university students in their last two or three years at 
school and their first three years at the university. All these writers 
recognise this as one indivisible problem. They take it for granted 
that schools and universities must work on the same principles in 
this matter, and that they have each something to contribute to the 
elucidation of the right principles. 

The past is no complete guide. As Mr. Fulton has stressed in 
his article on General Education we are faced by essentially new 
problems. No industrial community can exist today without 
experts; but the work of experts cannot be effectively used for the 
common good without the efforts of people with quite different gifts 
and a quite different training. Our schools and colleges must do 
their jobs by all kinds of people, but especially, in this context, by 
these two kinds of people, these two kinds of abilities and tempera- 
ments. 

In the first place, the expert must be given full opportunity to be 
as good an expert as he is capable of being, even if it is necessary 
to pay a high price in his common humanity and social usability 
for his expertise. The price is the price of progress—and not, it is 
to be hoped, merely material progress at that. But it matters very 
much to everybody, to the expert himself and to the world at large, 
that the price paid should not be higher than is necessary. It is 
desirable that he should maintain some perceptions, some under- 
standing, and indeed some hopes and expectations, in common 
with the general run of men. It is unavoidable that experts should 
be in some measure a race apart— intellectuals ’ have always been 
a race apart; but it is not necessary that they should be an entirely 
different order of beings. They will be of little service in this world 
if they are, and in the long run they will by being so frustrate their 
own abilities and limit their expertise. 

In any.case we must not be misled by oversimplification. Every 
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man must, in some parts of his life, play the plain man to the expertise 
of others, and must accept the responsibilities of the plain man. 
The parent, however much he may have devoted himself to some 
highly specialised calling of his own, still remains a parent and 
must use the judgments of experts in his decisions about his children. 
So must every honest man when he votes; and these are only two 
of countless instances. Yet the judgment of the expert is becoming 
even more difficult to use; and it is in this matter, more than any 
other perhaps, that people are apt to feel themselves hampered by 
faults in their education. 

All the writers of these articles see the difficulty as a challenge, and, 
in degree at least, a new challenge. No one of them takes an 
exaggerated view of our failures in the present; but all see practical 
possibilities of improvement. There is no great difference of 
diagnosis: we all of us, as students and scholars, tend towards the 
common faults of the day. Inside our expertise we are, realistically 
speaking, pretty well disciplined but without spontaneity and 
enterprise; outside our expertise, we tend to be ignorant and 
unawakened. 

Without doubt the great age for awakening is the very age with 
which we are concerned—from sixteen to twenty-two or twenty- 
three, the years covered by school and college life. As Mr. Fulton 
reminds us in the next article, there is not yet discernible any settling 
down of opinion, still less any common agreement, about what 
should be done in the college years. There is much thinking, and a 
considerable variety of experiment. But the schoolmasters clearly 
think that the colleges and universities are not doing enough, or 
trying enough; there is too much easy assumption that it is the 
exclusive business of the schools. Dr. James’s point is worthy of 
very serious consideration—that many of the interests to which the 
university man and woman of today is apt to be unawakened are 
interests which demand some maturity of mind. They are more 
relevant to the college age than to the school age. 

As regards the sixth form years, there seems to be agreement 
that to derogate from good and effective specialisation at this age 
would be a bad mistake, and that something not more than 
two-thirds of the time available should normally be given to these. 
There is also coming to be general accord that in the non-specialist 
studies of the sixth forms a new kind of teaching is needed, leading 
to a new approach by the boy or girl. ‘ Superficiality ’, as Dr. James 
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says, is a dangerous word. Used out of place it can be a devastating 
criticism and can kill instantaneously young growths of great value. 
What is wanted in non-specialist studies is not the beginnings of a 
high specialist training, which there is no time or desire to develop 
very far; rather we should aim at arousing an interest which will 
lead to further questioning and reading, and some practice in using 
the faculty of the ‘ plain man’s judgment ’—the judgment which 
has to be based on ‘ the best knowledge that can be got but still on 
a lot of ignorance’. Without some practice in the use of this 
faculty, the ordinary man is unequipped for the demands of life, 
and the high powered specialist is a menace. 

But the main point of agreement commands even more universal 
accord. This is that the course of studies in the last two years at 
school is much too crowded. Many people think that the same 
is true of undergraduate courses at the university in many of the 
pure and applied sciences. But almost everybody thinks that it 
is so at school. The schools are in actual practice trying to do too 
much with their sixth formers. Some of the things these boys and 
girls are asked to do—for instance, some of the responsibilities they 
are asked to take—are magnificent for them and good for the 
schools; they come at the right time, and they foster an all-round 
development, including an intellectual development, which strikes 
the eye as quite remarkable to any one who is given an opportunity 
to observe it. Other things, some of them in the class-rooms and 
laboratories and some on the playing fields, are not so admirable. 
But taken all together they add up to far too much. 

On this there is universal agreement and yet little or nothing is 
done. The sixth former should be less harried and should have 
* more practice ’ in using his own time. The remedy of course is not 
easy. H.A.L. Fisher had as his acknowledged aim, in encouraging the 
development of the School Certificate and Higher Certificate 
examinations, the stimulation of rivalry in intellectual standards 
between the new schools that were coming into being and the great 
public and grammar schools of long standing and high traditions. 
The challenge was accepted with both hands and wonders have 
been achieved. In the interests of the nation and of scholarship 
the pursuit of the blue ribbons has without doubt a balance on the 
right side. But where staff and resources are short—and this is 
so today even in some of the famous old schools—it means that 
the average sixth-former, indeed the average would-be under- 
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graduate, has to be put to a course whose fences are too high and 
too many for him. He suffers in consequence, and is overstrained 
in just the years when he should not be overstrained. 

This is a problem which will not be solved either by the universities 
or by the schools acting alone. But it is certainly not beyond the 
powers of our traditional genius, if schools and universities seek 
together the necessary inspiration, to solve it. It would go a long 
way, as everybody knows, if syllabuses could be drastically pruned. 
Experienced schoolmasters say that every reconsideration in recent 
years has in the end of all brought additions, not subtractions. 
It has been pointed out often that Examination Boards include 
representatives from both schools and universities, and that there 
is therefore no lack of co-operation in the attempt. But experience 
seems to show, in this as in other fields, that where established 
requirements are excessive no effective pruning is ever possible 
without fundamental re-planning. Mr. Claydon thinks that a 
splendid opportunity for such re-thinking has been given us lately 
but that neither the schools nor the universities have taken it. 
If this is true—and it is difficult to dissent—it is a great pity. 

It may be argued that it is no part of the duties of an Examination 
Board to re-think a whole philosophy of education, or even to 
re-plan fundamentally the teaching of any subject. Indeed the plea 
may be allowed. But it is without doubt a duty of the universities 
and schools who stand behind the Boards to do these things. 
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I. UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS 
By Lucy S. Sutherland 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford 


There are three obvious difficulties in writing on this subject; the 
limitations of the experience of any one observer (for this reason 
this article will lay special stress on the relations between school 
and university as it concerns giils’ schools and the young women 
coming up to universities); the changes at present taking place in 
the educational system, the full results of which cannot yet be seen; 
and the diversity of practice i: 41 schools and universities. 


The university tradition 

The universities have in the past shown less diversity of aim and 
practice than the schools from which they drew their undergraduates. 
They have all in their various ways represented the conceptions of 
the function of the university which the nineteenth century reformers 
(basing themselves chiefly on the experience of the great German 
academic renaissance) grafted upon the older English tradition. 
Whatever their differences in the technique of instruction, their 
underlying assumption has been the same; that the methods best 
suited for training those who were to preserve and increase the 
sum total of learning were also those which could best be used to 
make the man whose future lay in fields other than those of scholar- 
ship the master of the intellectual tools of his age. I am not one 
of those who believe that the growing specialization of learning has 
rendered this ideal an outmoded one, though it cannot be denied 
that it has presented the universities with problems of instruction 
which did not face them with anything like the same urgency until 
the present century. I believe that the underlying relationships 
between the various forms of human knowledge remain real but 
that they have never been other than complex to those who were 
engaged in their pursuit, that no ready-made synthesis has ever 
been valid at any one time, and that for many, and these the most 
vigorous intellects, the comprehension and appreciation of one of 
the great branches of knowledge is the best starting-off point for 
the creation of that personal synthesis (imperfect and partial though 
it is bound to be) which everyone ultimately seeks to achieve. 

There have also, however, been some attempts in universities to 
provide those whose ambitions lie outside the field of scholarship 
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with a comparable freedom of movement in the intellectual life 
of their times by a training which is extensive rather than intensive. 
In the past the results of such attempis have not been, on the whole, 
very encouraging. Not only has the information so acquired tended 
to be superficial (that is, after all, only a matter of degree) but—and 
this was much more serious—the result has often been to encourage 
an attitude of passivity rather than of mental activity in the student. 
More recent experiments, however, in the planning of such general 
courses, and particularly perhaps the experiments in the technique 
of instruction which are part of them, hold out much greater hopes 
for the future, and it may well prove that the stimulus thus given 
may provide opportunities both for those for whom the rigours of 
the existing system are too great (and every university teacher knows 
that this includes not a few who now graduate from our universities) 
and for others to whom the idea of university training has hitherto 
not been attractive. 

The schools in preparing their pupils for the university will have 
to an increasing degree the possibility of both types of university 
education to bear in mind. 


Great variety in the schools 


The schools from which the universities draw theii candidates 
are far more varied than the universities themselves. To consider, 
for instance, the schools which send girls up to the universities; 
they include the well-known schools, independent, direct-grant, aided 
and maintained, which have 2 long and honourable tradition of pre- 
paring girls for the university and whose staffs are in personal contact 
with university teachers and college tutors throughout the country ; 
but they stretch to the experimental venture or the old-fashioned 
finishing school, where an occasional determined pupil asserting 
her right to try to go to college is regarded with more annoyance 
than enthusiasm, and the remote county secondary school whose 
occasional “ star turn ”’ is an object of intense solicitude and anxious 
correspondence with the authorities of a number of universities and 
colleges. 

Looking at their pupils with their miscellaneous educational 
backgrounds, most university teachers have at one time or another 
formulated their ideal of a school education for those destined for 
the university. Most of them, on imparting their views to friends 
or former pupils on school staffs, have been met with the salutary 
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reminder that prospective university students form a small proportion 
of the pupils at any school and that the school itself is a comprehen- 
sive and largely self-contained educational entity, with its own aims 
and its own balance of forces. Nevertheless, the sixth form is in 
most grammar schools a place in which the needs of prospective 
university students can receive special attention, and here, between 
the years of 16 and 18 or 19, the preparation for entry to the 
universities is really carried out. For this reason it can be claimed 
that the years between entry to the sixth form at the age of 16 and 
graduation from the university at the age of 21 or 22 are, or at 
any rate ought to be, a single, continuous and indivisible stage in 
the intellectual life of the university-trained man or woman, even 
though part of it is passed at school and part of it at the university, 
and despite the fact that from other points of view there is (and 
probably ought to be) a sharp break between these two parts of 
his or her career. 
That there should be this intellectual continuity is certainly the 

general assumption on which our educational practice is based. 
The curriculum is determined by examinations which have been 
specifically devised for this purpose; the papers in the old Higher 
Certificate and the new General Certificate at their various levels, 
which give entrance to the universities have been chosen by the 
latter, while those universities and colleges who demand special 
examinations, either for scholarship or entry, have devised their 
tests with this aim in view. Both the general examinations and 
those set for a specific purpose are the product of much co-operation, 
ormal and informal, between schools, colleges and universities. 
Moreover, quite apart from examination requirements, a great deal 
of thought has been devoted on both sides to the general qualities 
which they hope to see developed in prospective students and to the 
best ways of encouraging them. No difference of opinion on 
principle has, so far as I am aware, ever appeared in the course 
of the many discussions on this subject. Schools and universities 
join in decrying the evils of over-specialization, in urging the 
importance of encouraging during these years the habit of 
independent work and in stressing the necessity of developing the 
power of clear and logical thought and expression which must lie 
at the basis of any future intellectual development. 

Familiar criticism 
Nevertheless, in actual practice, there is clearly a good deal of 
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dissatisfaction both in the universities and in the schools about 
the working of the arrangements for this stage of the student’s 
career. University teachers are not satisfied with the preparation 
of many of the students who come up to them from the schools; 
and the schools, though discounting some of the complaints from 
the universities as exaggerated and based on perfectionist fallacies, 
are prepared to accept the validity of others. They tend to attribute 
these weaknesses, however, largely to the excessive demands of the 
universities and the pressure to which the sixth form boy or girl 
is subjected by the competitive conditions of entry to universities 
and colleges at the present time. 


The form of these argumenis with which I am most familiar, is 
that which applies to the entry of young women to the universities 
and particularly to the women’s colleges of Oxford, Cambridge and 
London, though many of them have a wider application. The 
complaints of college tutors may be summed up in the statement 
that they find candidates for entry or scholarship at the same time 
inadequately grounded in exact information (they particularly 
deplore the low standard of knowledge of languages, ancient and 
modern, among the non-specialists, and the widespread ignorance 
of the principles of English grammar) and over-taught in those 
subjects where independent thought and reading would be particu- 
larly valuable to them. Some of them also consider that they see 
signs of mental fatigue and nervous strain among the candidates 
who come before them. 


A special problem affecting women students 


The counter-claims of the schools must be read in the light of a 
peculiar circumstance of women’s university education. Though 
those who can best form a judgment believe that few if any girls 
anxious to enter a university and qualified to do so fail to obtain 
admission somewhere, an unduly high proportion of girls aiming 
at a university education pin their hopes on entry either to the 
Oxford or Cambridge women’s colleges or to the residential 
colleges of London. All of these are strictly limited in their numbers 
and have long been, obliged to impose competitive entrance 
examinations on those seeking admission to them. Only a fraction 
of those taking these examinations every year can hope to be 
successful, so that a considerable number of girls in the sixth forms 
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take not only their Higher (or now the subjects at advanced level 
of their General) Certificate but anything from one to six competitive 
examinations before obtaining admission to a university. As there 
are each year two entrance examinations for Oxford (one for the 
residential colleges and one for St. Anne’s Society); one for the 
two Cambridge colleges and one each for the three London colleges, 
this means that for some three or four months every year a large 
and increasingly dispirited stage army of would-be students is going 
the rounds of the college entrance examinations. It is true that 
those who obtain admission to Oxford or Cambridge could obtain 
a lightening of their load of examinations by not taking any subjects 
in the General Certificate at the advanced level; but since there can 
be no assurance of their success in obtaining entry and since state 
scholarships and some county awards depend on this General 
Certificate examination, it is usual to advise all candidates to take 
the examination in the ordinary way. When it is added that under 
the new provision prohibiting the taking of the General Certificate 
examination before the age of 16, some sixth form pupils every 
year will still (through a variety of accidents including the date of 
their birth) be keeping up for examination purposes the subjects 
they are offering at the General level, it will be seen that the last 
years of the school life of a girl seeking entrance to the university 
are by no means a time of peaceful and uninterrupted preparation 
for the future or consolidation of the past. 

It is not altogether surprising that the schools should not only 
complain about the demands for information and for maturity of 
approach made on their pupils by the various entrance examinations 
(this applies particularly to the range of knowledge demanded in 
some cases in scientific subjects) but should also insist that anxiety 
about the future and the nervous pressure of competitive examina- 
tions have a damaging effect on the progress and independence of 
mind of their pupils. The increased use of formal entrance 
examinations (made necessary by competition for places) and the 
growing habit of seeking entry to colleges and universities by way 
of the examinations for open scholarships will inevitably increase 
the range of candidates affected by these conditions. It is most 
unfortunate that the growth of this form of anxiety and uncertainty 
should make itself felt just as (and in part no doubt because) so 
much has been done to remove another form of anxiety, that based 
on financial need. 
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Some conclusions 


It is not easy to see how to deal with these difficulties. The 
questions of standards can only be solved (if they are solved at all) 
by those directly concerned. The methods of language teaching 
affect the organization of teaching in the schools long before the 
sixth form is reached; the development of independent habits of 
work depends on experiments in methods of instruction but also 
on less crowded form rooms, adequate staffing and the continued 
flow into the teaching profession of graduates of high attainments. 
The demands made on candidates at entrance examinations are 
related to the standard of achievement to be expected for a 
university degree, though, unless present trends can be reversed, 
the increasing difficulties in obtaining adequate scientific training 
in the schools may well make unavoidable some abatement in the 
demands for technical equipment which the universities ask for in 
their entrants. Questions of organization might seem easier to 
deal with on general lines; but here too no easy solution is in 
sight. The reduction of the competitive pressure which alone can 
reduce the anxiety and uncertainty of those wishing to enter 
universities will not necessarily be achieved by the provision of an 
adequate number of university places for those suitable for higher 
education. It depends also on the development of a reasonably well 
balanced demand from would-be students for places at the different 
universities. In the last resort it is only by the growth of better 
understanding of the facilities offered at various universities among 
parents and prospective students and by firm and sensible guidance 
from the schools, that the unsatisfactory conditions which at present 
affect the entry of women to the universities, and which are apparent: 
in less acute form elsewhere, can be corrected. 
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AND UNIVERSITIES 
By Eric James 
High Master of Manchester Grammar School 


An editorial note in the last issue of the Universities Quarterly 
raises an issue of the greatest importance. Put in the simplest 
terms, the question that it asks is this: ‘“* What, if anything, can be 
done by the joint action of universities and schools to improve 
the education, in the broadest sense, of the university entrant and 
the undergraduate ?’’ Few questions in education are more worth 
asking; few are more difficult to answer. The deficiencies in the 
university entrant are obvious enough, and, it is alleged, are well-nigh 
universal : a lack of general education ; an incapacity for independent 
work; a failure of initiative and intellectual curiosity. The remedies 
are much more difficult to find, and it is of the first importance that 
we should not under-estimate that difficulty lest we adopt ill 
thought-out solutions that will destroy a great deal of value in our 
present education for very little return. The very commonly 
expressed desire to sacrifice depth at the sixth-form stage in favour 
of an apparent breadth of interest is one example of such misguided 
and superficial answers to our questions. 


The existing position 
It is necessary to remind ourselves initially of several aspects of 
the education of our university entrants that are often overlooked. 
First, as the editorial note itself remarks, our universities are far 
better served by the schools than those in some other countries. 
As one reads the Harvard Report, for example, one is struck by 
the difficulty of giving any adequate university education, whether 
general or specialised, when it is impossible to assume the kind 
of basis of wide elementary studies that is practically universal in 
this country. It is important that this advantage should be quite 
clearly stated so that any change may be resisted which might make 
it more difficult for the schools to maintain their standards. 
Secondly, we must not overlook social factors as contributing 
to the shortcomings of university entrants. These are surely far 
more powerful than overspecialisation in producing narrow person- 
alities. The editorial note referred to speaks of the job being “ better 
done in the past when nobody tried so hard.” But, one may ask, 
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was it the same job? The scope of what we mean by a proper 
standard of general education is far wider today than it was even 
25 years ago ; it may be held to include, for example, some knowledge 
of science. But far more important than its greater scope is the 
fact that the numbers comprised by the term “ university entrants ” 
have increased so greatly that a qualitative difference is involved. 
The really first-class person, about whose qualities there is usually 
no doubt, made his way to the university at any time after the first 
war, and very often before. What has changed is the provision for 
the second-class person to obtain a university education. The 
growth of university populations and the increase in financial aid é 
have introduced a greater body of students who are worthy and 
conscientious people, but who are impelled neither by their own 
intellectual quality nor by their cultural background (nor, inciden- 
tally, by crowded and compulsory lectures) to make any great 
efforts at self-education. The “illiteracy” and narrowness of the 
interests of this group, in so far as it really exists, does not mean 
that the schools are less humane or less efficient; it signifies rather 
that there is a new problem for school and university which may 
conceivably demand something more radical than the tests and 
methods of general education that were effective in the past. 


VES 


A working party ? 

There can be no doubt that questions such as this make it essential 
that there should be the most effective machinery for discussion 
and consultation between universities and schools. In the past the 
relationships between the older universities and a small group of 
schools has always been very close, though it has shown itself in 
matters of selection rather than in those of cur’culum. The 
connection between the universities, old and new alike, and the 
great body of grammar schools has been less intimate. Nevertheless 
there have been many valuable contacts. Not least among the 
valuable functions of examining bodies are the opportunities that 
they give for frequent meetings between representatives of the 
schools and the universities. Often the discussions are on matters 
_of procedure and detail rather than on the broader questions of 
‘the curriculum as a whole, but in the last few years, with the 
approach of the General Certificate of Education, more general 
questions have inevitably been discussed. Further, the contacts 
on examining bodies have been supplemented, again more particu- 
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larly since the implications of the S.S.E.C. report have come to 
be understood, by meetings of varying degrees of informality between 
representatives of the schools and universities. The problems that 
have occupied the largest place in these discussions have been 
methods of selection and qualifications for entrance; inevitably the 
nature of sixth-form education has been more or less explicitly 
reviewed, and it is obvious that both sides have learned a great deal. 
It is to be most earnestly hoped that such meetings become a regular 
occurrence, and it may well be one of the most valuable functions 
of the Institutes of Education to promote them. 

It is doubtful, however, whether such meetings, valuable though 
they are, can really tackle in a constructive way such major 
educational issues as the relation of the sixth-form curriculum to 
university studies. The time available is too short, they are usually 
too large, and their composition is too fluid for such a task. Their 
purpose is rather to consider points on which reform seems desirable, 
or to give opportunities for the broad statement of points of view 
on which further detailed thought is necessary. Thus the existence 
of such opportunities for discussion does not weaken the suggestion, 
made in the Universities Quarterly and elsewhere, that if a clearer 
agreement is to be reached about the problems of the education of 
the university entrant, some kind of working party is desirable. 


Wide questions involved 


The range of questions that would face such a working party is 
obviously considerable, though they are all related to the broad 
issue of sixth-form education. That phrase is better than “ the 
education of the university entrant ’’ because the first point that 
needs to be stressed is the way in which university entrance require- 
ments do dictate the curriculum of a large group of students. A 
proper discussion of those requirements is necessary not only for 
the sake of the large numbers who now go to the universities, but 
also for that of-the still larger numbers of sixth-formers who do not. 
The pattern of their education is often determined more by the 
entrance requirements of the university to which they will never 
go than by any other single factor. This follows from the simple 
fact that conditions of staffing and accommodation in most schools 
make the separate teaching of the potential university entrant 
altogether impossible, even if it were desirable. Further, this state 
of affairs has been accentuated by the new age limit for the General 
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Certificate of Education. A very great weight of responsibility 
rests on the universities, therefore; they are laying down standards 
of what constitutes a desirable pattern of education, during two 
or three of the most important years, for a much larger number 
of boys and girls than will ever enter a university; an education, 
therefore, that must be complete in itself, and not only valuable as 
a preliminary to further study. If we realise that responsibility, 
we shall almost certainly desire a more consistent, a more leisurely, 
and a more prolonged effort to arrive at satisfactory entrance 
requirements than we have yet seen. 


Responsibility of the universities 


The state of affairs in which the content of sixth-form courses is 
determined by the universities is one with which school opinion 
is not, in the last resort, inclined to quarrel. It is ultimately right 
and proper that the universities should be the guardians of standards, 
and the interpreters of the nature of culture in its more intellectual 
aspects. But there are some ways in which many teachers feel that 
more weight must be attached to the opinion and the experience 
of the schools if progress is to be made. For the expression of such 
opinion the provision of some new machinery of consultation seems 
almost a necessity. 

Let us take the general or “ non-specialist’ education of the 
university entrant—and consequently of all sixth-formers—as an 
example of the kind of problem that such a working party would 
tackle, perhaps the most important problem of all. We have 
hitherto attempted to ensure some breadth of general education 
by the broad principle that not more than two-thirds of the pupil’s 
time should be devoted to specialist studies. But when we consider 
this a little more closely it is clear that it is an altogether inadequate 
safeguard. It may even be harmful in the sense that it leads us to 
under-estimate what is perhaps the most important of all lines of 
approach, that which extracts the maximum possible educational 
value from the specialist subjects themselves. It fails, moreover, 
to recognise that much less important than the amount of non- 
specialist work is the choice of what is taught and the way in which 
that teaching is carried out. We should all agree that scientists 
should have a better knowledge of their own tongue, that they 
should have a working knowledge of at least one foreign language, 
that they should know something of modern history and of the 
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classical contribution to Western thought. No less readily today 
would most educators assent to the proposition that the classic 
or the historian should know something of science, not as a 
collection of snippets of elementary scientific information, but 
rather in its impact on the growth of society and the climate of 
thought. When we measure our present practice against such 
obvious desirable elements in general education we realise how 
far we have to go. Our present attempts to encourage them by 
university entrance requirements are naive and ineffective. If these 
are, indeed, our objectives, then we must find better ways of 
attaining them. A pass at the ordinary level in mathematics or 
science can scarcely be held to ensure a proper appreciation of 
the place of science in the world, nor a pass in Latin be held to 
give sixth-formers much grasp of the Greco-Roman contribution 
to civilisation. 


Some radical changes 


It is as regards the best means of reaching agreed objectives in 
general education that the opinion of the schools might be most 
valuable. They do know what is broadly possible in sixth-forms, 
given, for example, present conditions of staffing. It is, after all, 
their business to know such things. They have no illusions that 
learning sufficient elementary Latin or mathematics to secure a 
university entrance qualification is the way either to stimulate 
broader interests or to create students with independent minds; 
and they suspect that much of the work for intermediate examinations 
that goes on in universities is not very much more successful in these 
respects. It may be that the objectives of non-specialist education 
implied above are too broad for the schools to tackle. If this is so, 
are they proper aims for university teaching, or are we safe to leave 
them, as in the past, to the students’ own initiative? Apparently the 
answer is “no”, in the light of the many criticisms of the con- 
temporary student. One thing is clear: that we need a much more 
definite statement than any we have had of what intellectual and 
cultural background is desirable in the university entrant. As regards 
the means of attaining it, the schools must surely be allowed a 
considerable voice. 

It is quite possible that when we consider the very broad needs 
of general education in the light of the changing social background 
of our students we shall be compelled to change very radically 
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indeed some of our ideas about sixth-form teaching. I think myself 
that we are too often afraid of the word superficiality. One of the 
merits still claimed for making students study subjects apart from 
their main interests is that they encourage intellectual discipline. 
This approach seems misguided. Rigour, depth, and discipline are 
valuable and indispensable elements in all our higher education. 
Nothing must be allowed to endanger them. But surely these 
qualities are properly the concern of the specialist studies. We 
delude ourselves if we think that elementary Latin prose encourages 
clarity of thought in a sixth-form scientist, or that elementary 
science develops rigorous habits of thought in a classic. Their 
own studies will accomplish these ends if anything can. It is surely 
the aim of their non-specialist education to cover a much wider 
range. In one sense this may properly be called superficial. But 
the harmful kind of superficiality is that which simply gives the 
student snippets of information; the charge is not justified when it 
is made against courses which can make him think and discuss and 
possibly read for himself about topics of which an educated man 
should be aware. How far this kind of education is properly the 
concern of the school is, of course, arguable. For most people it 
must necessarily be a matter for adult education. But for the level 
of intelligence of a sixth-form there seems much to be said for making 
it the business of the non-specialist hours, as many schools try to 
do now. But if all this is admitted to be arguable, where is it to be 
argued ? It is too technical a matter to be left to the correspondence 
columns of The Times or even to not very frequent school and 
university conferences. In fact we are answering questions which 
affect the whole nature of sixth-form courses, at a time of 
revolutionary change in education, without the prolonged and 
intensive interchange of ideas that is surely demanded. 


No easy solution 


It would be folly to expect any quick and easy solution to these 
problems of the education of the university entrant. Some of the 
factors are outside the control of either schools or universities ; some 
are confused by prejudice and vested interest. It is, for example, 
a commonplace that the “ universities’ speak with many voices. 
At one moment a boy is urged to keep going a broad education 
(undefined) as long as possible, and at the next he finds himself faced 
with faculty requirements that seem to make very intense specialisa- 
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tion or a very early choice of a career inevitable. How often are we 
told that the best preparation for medicine is to continue non-science 
subjects to the end of a student’s career? Yet the student who 
follows such advice (which I should myself regard as in any case 
educationally unsound) will often have the greatest difficulty in 
gaining admission to a medical course. On the other side some 
schools show themselves unwilling or incapable (often for reasons 
of staffing) to attempt any kind of experiment in general education. 
Faced with contradictions, complexities, and difficulties such as 
these it is scarcely to be expected that a working party would have 
an easy task, quite apart from the intrinsic difficulty of the problems 
with which it would have to deal. But these difficulties are no reason 
for dismissing or shelving the idea indefinitely. If men and women 
with knowledge and experience (and time!) could be found, if 
moreover schools and universities could be brought to discuss their 
findings seriously and sympathetically, a real step might be taken 
towards the solution of problems which at present make much of 
our higher education much less effective than it might be. 
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fil. THE EXTENSION OF OPPORTUNITY 
AND ITS PROBLEMS 
By W. A. Claydon 


Headmaster of Maidstone Grammar School 


Two facts stand out in the complex and confusing picture of 
post-war education. For the first time the universities are free to 
choose the young men and women they want from a field of ability 
no longer restricted by irrelevancies such as parental income. 
For the first time no boy or girl accepted as an undergraduate 
need be prevented from entering a university because of lack of 
means. It is true that some local authorities have not yet 
implemented the most vital recommendation of the Working Party 
on University Awards—that adequate grants should be made 
available to all candidates accepted by universities. But it cannot 
be long before public opinion and the steady pressure of the Ministry 
compel all local authorities to fall into line. In the long run this 
extension of freedom and opportunity will be fraught with more 
important consequences for the structure of our society than many 
changes which have received far more publicity. It presents 
universities and schools with responsibilities and problems which 
they must accept and face together. 


A great benefit to the schools 


I want first to convey the effects of the new situation on the 
school of which I am Headmaster. It is a day school of 600 boys, 
of old foundation, drawing nearly all its entrants from primary 
schools in a county town of moderate size and the rural area around 
it. Our experience must be typical of that of many other grammar 
schools. Up to a few years ago, only those boys who gained a state 
or open scholarship or exhibition could hope to secure enough 
supplementary financial help to enable them to go to Oxford or 
Cambridge, and it was unfair to encourage more than a handful 
of the most outstanding to make this their aim. On them the strain 
of playing a full part in the life of the school and of preparing for 
highly competitive examinations was unhealthily severe. The 
exhibitions awarded by the local authority were usually sufficient 
to enable boys to proceed to other universities, but the doubts 
and uncertainties were sufficient to deter many parents with low 
incomes from allowing good boys even to enter the sixth form. 
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In 1945 the local education authority adopted the principle that 
acceptance by a university and possession of a Higher Certificate 
would normally ensure an award sufficient to enable a boy to follow 
any course at any university, whatever his parents’ financial means. 
For the first time boys of character and ability have been able to 
seek and accept in substantial numbers each year places at Oxford 
and Cambridge as commoners. Two years ago, out of nine accepted 
at the older universities, six came from homes with incomes of less 
than £350 a year; this year five out of twelve came from this income 
group. It might have been feared that, since the winning of State 
and open awards no longer carries with it any financial advantage, 
there Would be a falling-off in the level of effort and achievement 
needed to gain these high academic distinctions. Our experience 
in the past five years suggests that the reverse is likely to be the 
case. The removal of the sense that all depended on the gaining 
of an open award has made it easier for the ablest boys to develop 
without undue pressure, to read widely and to devote time to those 
outside interests—music, drama, games, corps, leadership in all 
manner of school activities—which not only enable a boy to become 
a person but also reveal themselves in the maturity and quality of 
his work. For the first time sixth form boys in a school such as 
this can approach an open scholarship with something of the sense 
of detachment and relative freedom from care which has surely 
been not least amongst the advantages confined in the past to boys 
from well-to-do homes and the more expensive schools. It is needless 
to stress the corresponding effects on the quality of teaching at 
the scholarship level, where preoccupation with “ success’ may be 
fatal, not only to the achievement of its immediate aim, but also 
as a preparation for first-class work at the university itself. 

The immediate and most striking increase in the number of boys 
going up to Oxford and Cambridge who could never before have 
done so has not been achieved simply by the deflection of promising 
boys from other universities. The fact that one can now promise 
parents what one could previously only hold out as a hope has in 
five years doubled the numbers in the sixth form, with (which is 
more important) a proportionately larger increase in the numbers 
proceeding to a university. Despite the competition for admission 
to university medical schools, far more boys are now securing 
places in them. The ability and the desire to study medicine were 
not lacking before 1945, but most boys could not contemplate so 
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long and expensive a training. For the last few years no boy worthy 
of admission to a university has failed to secure it, though not 
necessarily at the university of his choice. It is not surprising that 
the grammar schools should welcome with enthusiasm a reform 
which has meant so much to so many of their boys, and which 
now offers them (if they merit it) an opportunity to develop their 
talents to the full and a new freedom in their choice of career. 


The universities less satisfied 


To the universities the benefits of the change cannot be so 
immediately obvious. The editorial comments in the last issue of 
the Quarterly suggest a vague dissatisfaction. It is thought that 
the later schooling of the intending university student is not being 
done as well as “in the past when nobody tried so hard”. In so 
far as sixth form work is determined by university requirements, 
this is clearly a matter on which schools and universities must get 
together. It is an issue to which I shall revert later. We are also 
told that the student of today likes to be “ spoon-fed ”’ and lacks 
intellectual robustness, initiative and pertinacity. In so far as 
“* spoon-feeding ’’ and “‘ trying so hard” have been due to over- 
anxiety on the part of teacher and pupil, they may be expected 
to diminish in a less competitive atmosphere. But surely robustness 
and independence of mind, a genuine love of learning, and initiative 
and pertinacity in digging down to its roots have always been 
rare virtues—the gift of nature rather than of nurture or education. 
It has to be admitted that no improvement in the technique of 
selection, no increase in financial assistance, however essential, will 
produce a dramatic increase in the supply of men of first-class 
ability. Their choice has never presented a problem. During the 
twenty years between the wars it was made possible for most of 
them to get into universities, though often with a crippling sense 
of strain. But there is a further reason for the dissatisfaction felt 
by the universities. They can now beyond doubt choose men of 
higher average ability than ever before. (It would be interesting 
to know how far the selection of all save scholars was solved in the 
past, for many colleges and faculties, simply by the admission of 
those men who could afford the fees and contrive to satisfy the 
minimum entrance requirements.) But a much larger proportion 
of undergraduates, though intellectually abler and in character not 
inferior to those of the past, will come from homes with no 
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experience of what a university stands for or of the opportunities 
it offers. ‘*‘ Expectations must be learned; they are not inborn ”’,* 
and expectations as well as intelligence and character play a vital 
part in determining whether full use is made of educational 
opportunity. Schools as well as universities are apt to be impatient 
both because a rise in the average level of achievement can so 
easily escape notice, and because it does not yet seem proportionate 
to the extension of the field c: opportunity. The next generation 
will reap its full benefits; the sons of many now entering the 
grammar schools and universities will gain more from them than 
their fathers. 


What do the universities want? 


But are the universities choosing the best men now available ? 
What do they want and what steps are they taking to get it? These 
issues are not simply the concern of the universities, though the 
responsibility for selection has been placed fairly and squarely on 
their shoulders. They directly concern the schools, for what the 
universities want will not only influence syllabuses and courses of 
study and teaching techniques, but also the ethos of sixth forms 
everywhere and the qualities of mind and personality which emerge 
in the young men they are shaping. If the universities really value 
interests and enthusiasms outside a boy’s main field of study, and 
set store on unselfish service to his school as a preparation for his 
later responsibilities, they must not only foster the conditions which 
help to produce them, but take them into account when they 
emerge. 


The selection of commoners 


What, then, are the universities looking for? High academic 
ability, above all. But its discovery is the easiest of their tasks, 
and on the generous interpretation given to it by the Working Party, 
not more than one undergraduate in four possesses it. What 
should be the criteria for the remainder, and how can the qualities 
that are thought desirable in fact be ascertained ? Here those 
universities which can leave selection to colleges have many advan- 
tages. They set and mark their own entrance examinations; these 
can grade ability with more precision than is possible when thousands 
of scripts may be involved, as in Higher Certificate. Above all, the 
fact that colleges regard their undergraduates as members of a house 

* Harvard Report on Education in a Free Society, p. 84. 
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or family gives them a clearer picture of the qualities they are looking 
for. What has each young man to contribute to the life of the 
college? Has he a worth-while enthusiasm—games, music, art, 
dramatics? Will he fit in and be friendly? What are his aims 
and ambitions ? What contribution is he likely to make to society ? 
Are there factors which may prevent him from realizing his apparent 
promise? These are some of the questions which one Cambridge 
college has in mind when it is choosing its commoners, in addition 
to each boy’s achievement in examinations. The numbers are 
small enough to make a full interview possible; information about 
each boy’s record at school is sought and made use of. Though 
there will always be differences of opinion on the weight to be 
given to personal and intellectual qualities, and though the assess- 
ment of personal qualities is open to abuse (there are one or two 
colleges which still assess them in terms of the right school, the 
right accent and the right background), experience has convinced me 
that these methods are in fact the most successful in choosing, from 
amongst sixth form boys of sound but not outstanding intellectual 
calibre, those who are likely to gain most from university life and 
give best service to the community later. The furtherance of 
knowledge may be the primary aim of a university; the few who 
can contribute to it will always be sure of selection. But the 
‘balancing and maturing of qualities calculated to equip men to 
meet with dignity and competency the responsibilities of life’’,* 
which an American observer has regarded as the peculiar accom- 
plishment of Oxford and Cambridge, represents a conception of the 
teaching function of a university which is more important today than 
ever before. And it implies in the young men to be taught something 
more than marks in examinations can measure. 


Selection in the modern universities 


The methods of selection employed by the modern universities 
vary greatly, but too many faculties still seem to rely entirely on 
the grades and marks obtained in the Higher Certificate examination. 
This saves trouble, and seems fair and above-board. But it is in 
fact hard to imagine a cruder instrument for discriminating between 
candidates of not very dissimilar ability. From 3,000 to 5,000 
candidates each year sit for the most popular principal subjects in 
the Northern Universities Higher Certificate. Very many examiners 
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must be employed, and a major concern of the Board is inevitably 
the standardisation of marking. Factual knowledge lends itself 
best to standardisation; anyone who has taught Arts subjects in 
preparation for this examination knows its failure to discriminate 
between the possessor of style and sensibility and the hard-working, 
ebsorbent sponge. It is not surprising that a recent investigation 
revealed how low is the correlation between achievement in Arts 
subjects in Higher Certificate and subsequent performance at the 
university.* But reliance on grading in this examination becomes 
even more absurd when used to discriminate between candidates 
who have taken the papers of different examining bodies. Dis- 
crepancies in standards are naturally not publicised, but in biology 
(to take an extreme example) one large examining body last year 
passed 76 per cent. of its candidates, another 37 per cent. 

Of course there is an increasing use of interviews and questionnaires 
to schools. But schools (and local authorities which foot the bills) 
know that some universities are still admitting young men, quite 
undistinguished intellectually, even into their medical faculties, 
without any enquiry whatever into their school record or character. 
Does not a doctor’s personality matter? In some cases it is 
impossible to believe that the selection of university entrants has 
received a fraction of the thought and care devoted each year to the 
technique of choosing eleven year olds for admission to grammar 
schools. Those universities which win the trust and confidence of 
schools will gain their best boys. This trust and confidence depend 
on the knowledge that selection is being taken seriously. It 
depends, too, on a relationship which cannot be achieved by 
impersonal business letters to and from a Registrar’s office. Is it 
fanciful to picture each faculty, like each college in the older 
universities, with a Tutor for Admissions to whom Heads are 
invited to write freely and frankly about individual candidates ? 
The Registrar’s office might then perform its routine tasks more 
efficiently ; it would, I think, surprise senior members of modern 
universities if they knew how difficult it often is to elicit the factual 
information which a Head requires. 


The General Certificate : lack of a common policy 


The reception of the proposals for the General Certificate of 
Education showed the complete lack of liaison between schools and 


* Journal of Educational Psychology, July, 1950. 
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universities when faced with an issue which vitally concerned them 
both. The schools concentrated their attacks on the age-limit until, 
too late, the Headmasters’ Association and the Headmasters’ 
Conference recognised that the age-limit only mattered if the 
requirements for matriculation remained unchanged. They asked 
the universities to rest content with passes in two subjects at the 
“advanced ” level, determined by faculty requirements, and to 
supplement these tests of specialized knowledge by general papers 
suitable for boys who had spent two years in a sixth form, with a 
wide range of alternative questions and (since this would doubtless 
be thought essential) obligatory unseens in one or more foreign 
languages and a précis or test of comprehension in English. But 
before the passing of these resolutions the universities had 
independently committed themselves to requirements without 
consideration of their effects on sixth form work. 


The function of Matriculation 


It is most important that the function of matriculation should 
be reconsidered. Its requirements were originally designed to ensure 
that a balanced curriculum had been followed successfully to a 
level of achievement which most boys could reach by 16 or 17 
if they sought admission to a university, but which clever boys 
could and did reach by 14 or 15 or even earlier. These requirements 
were necessary while the secondary schools were building up their 
standards and curriculum; between the Act of 1902 and the first 
world war their influence was probably healthy. At a time when 
there was little real competition for admission to the universities 
matriculation served its purpose as a qualifying examination. But 
the existence of similar group requirements in School Certificate 
between the wars so effectively stereotyped the curriculum below 
the sixth form that there was no fear (and for very many boys 
no hope) that the grammar schools would neglect any subject 
regarded as fundamental by the universities. For this reason the 
Norwood Report would have relied on a _ university entrance 
examination designed for boys of 18, no longer seeking to provide 
evidence of a “‘ general” or “all-round ” education up to 15-16, but 
testing at a more advanced level the two or three subjects regarded 
as essential for the faculty they wished to enter. Surely the Norwood 
Report was right on this issue; there are no other universities in 
Europe which regard it as their function to test and take into account 
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the achievements of immature schoolboys. If competence in 
English or a foreign language is regarded as essential in every 
undergraduate, let it be the competence expected in a young man 
of 18. If the universities wish to test “‘ broad ”’ as well as “ deep ” 
interests, let this be done by well-devised general papers, though if 
they value the development of personality they will be chary of 
seeking to test too much. 

None of these problems of selection and of pre-university training 
can be solved until universities and schools have together sought 
the greatest possible measure of agreement on what it is reasonable 
to look for and how best to test whether it is there. I do not know 
whether each university has a small committee of senior members 
of various faculties whose task it is to review each year its methods 
of selection, to investigate their effectiveness, to consider whether 
their requirements are influencing pre-university training as they 
would wish. If so, (and it surely should be so) the co-option to 
such a committee of an equal number of teachers in schools would 
provide the instrument needed for arriving at, and considering 
the details of, a common policy on these matters of common 
concern. Nothing less will suffice, and perhaps the meetings 
between the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee and _ representative 
Headmasters may one day serve a similar purpose at the national 
level. How the universities exercise their responsibility for selection 
is now the concern of the nation as a whole. For the first time 
they not only train a minority whose influence in government, in 
the professions and in industry and commerce is out of all proportion 
to its numbers; they are now entrusted with the power of deciding 
who that minority shall be. Opportunities formerly determined 
by exceptional ability in the case of the few, and by parental 
occupation and income in the case of the remainder, will hence- 
forward be determined by the universities. Once the power entrusted 
to them is recognised, public opinion will interest itself very actively 
indeed in how it is exercised. The academic freedom which the 


_ universities rightly regard as precious is only likely to be endangered 


if they prove unequal to their task. This task will be best performed, 
and academic freedom best safeguarded, if the universities invite 
the schools to become their partners, and if those who share in 
the discovery and training of ability can thus achieve and express 
a common aim, and agreement on the means of attaining it. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 
By J. S. Fulton 


Principal of University College, Swansea 


It came as something of a surprise to many of those who took 
part in the Home Universities Conference in December, 1949, to 
find that the need for general education won almost unanimous 
acceptance in a large conference representing university teachers of 
every grade and faculty, university administrators and lay members 
of Councils. It is true that two warning notes were sounded. One 
very properly drew attention to practical difficulties. The other, 
more concerned with principle, warned those committed to general 
education that although it might be possible to produce individuals 
who knew how to talk they would regrettably have nothing to say. 
“Rien n’est plus dangéreux qu’une idée générale dans une téte 
vide.” This would be a fair end proper criticism if anyone really 
proposed that general ideas were to have a monopoly of the education 
of students in our universities. Fortunately, this is not so. We are 
all committed to the virtues of an educational system in which 
specialisation offers the key to the mastery of one’s own mind 
through the mastery of one’s own subject. The trend towards a 
comparatively narrow field of inquiry and consequently a narrowing 
of the field in which education takes place, is too firmly established 
to be reversed. So the head need not be empty, and under modern 
conditions there is very little danger that it will be allowed to be so. 

One speaker at the Conference very wisely said that, although 
there was fairly widespread agreement about the need for general 
education, the chief difficulty arose in knowing how to set about 
providing it. He was right. It is not a question of clearing a 
time-table—difficult though that is—so much as the discovery, 
whenever practical details come up for discussion, that general 
education means widely differing things to different people. It 
would be pleasant if progress could be guaranteed by an immediate 
and successful search for a satisfactory definition. Unfortunately, 
the discussion has not yet gone far enough to yield the hope that 
a definition can be found at this stage. 

When we agree on the need for general education we seem to 
be in agreement that something is missing in our present university 
courses. Either that something which once was there is there no . 
longer; or that changes in society or in the social structure of the 
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population of universities have created .a need for something to be 
done in university education which was rarely or never done in 
the past. To agree to this does not for most of us involve denying 
that the constituents of existing university courses are themselves 
essential elements of a healthy educational diet. In other words, 
we hold that our undergraduates (or some of them) are suffering 
from what the doctors call a deficiency disease. What they are 
getting is all right so far as it goes, but it is not a balanced diet; 
something which ought to be in the diet is missing. On the other 
hand, we are not agreed about the answers to the questions—what 
ingredient of the diet is missing ? what is the degree of unbalance? 
who suffer most from the deficiency ? The result is that either nothing 
gets done or that the reformers are forced to compromise, for 
example, on what has recently been described, somewhat con- 
temptuously, as a voluntary course of lectures providing a smattering 
of many subjects, better than nothing, but quite inadequate to the 
need. 

It is the modest aim of this article to discuss briefly three main 
types of deficiency. If it can be agreed that these are important 
deficiencies, that will at least be a first stage towards the more 
important task of determining what kinds of corrective are needed 
to meet the shortcomings. Two remarks of a general character 
may not in the meantime be out of place. The first is that although 
consideration will be given only to the existing content of formal 
education this is not due to any failure to recognise the immense 
importance in general education of informal discussion between 
students engaged in different fields of study, or the importance of 
social contact between student and student, student and teacher, 
in a healthy corporate life. Whatever steps might be agreed upon 
as correctives to existing deficiencies in a university education, these 
would quite certainly be of greatly increased value if they took place 
within a university organised by the provision of residence to 
promote the informal exchange of ideas. Secondly, most of those 
who are interested in the problem of general education are fully 
aware of the overcrowding of existing university time-tables. There 
are, however, two ways of making good a deficiency of diet. One 
is a crude and wrongly conceived method which simply adds weight 
or bulk. The other involves the introduction of an ingredient in 
whose absence the remainder of the diet is only imperfectly 
assimilated ; when it is introduced its presence invigorates the whole 
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system and restores its natural rhythm to the body. It is the second 
type of corrective which deserves our serious consideration. 


Social fragmentation and social unity 


A great deal of pioneer work in general education has been 
done in the United States of America. It should not surprise us 
that this is so. It is a commonplace about the United States that 
it is more sectional than smaller and homogeneous states like ours— 
sectional in geography and climate; in the races and origins of its 
people; and from these therefore arise political sectionalism and 
sectional economic interests. Thus sectional or regional interests 
tend, from time to time, to obscure the consciousness of American 
unity. It was not always so. The U.S.A. began as thirteen states, 
homogeneous in almost every respect. Relying on a natural sense 
of community derived from the possession of a common heritage 
in a common stock, a common language and a common religion, 
they committed themselves in the name of freedom to the cult of 
diversity. The times were favourable, the drive of a new and virile 
people carried the experiment along at breakneck speed. Great, 
and indeed breathtaking as the achievement is, it leaves room for 
doubt whether diversity has not outstripped the sense of community 
in relation to which diversity alone has meaning. That is why 
men distinguished in the universities of the United States have 
asked themselves and are asking still whether university courses 
do not need a new direction in which greater emphasis should be 
consciously given than in the past to “the common things”’. The 
balance between what is common—what tends to maintain unity— 
and what encourages diversity (or nonconformity) is a shifting one. 
At times it will be comparatively safe to neglect the one, at other 
times, the other. These American educationalists are surely right 
to take seriously their responsibility to prevent a disastrous over- 
balance. Their wise judgment in this matter is an indispensable 
element in the preservation of a sound national health. 

It would be possible for British universities to watch wiih a 
benevolent neutrality this situation in the United States were it not 
that circumstances have confronted universities in every modern 
industrialised society with problems which, if not identical, are 
closely related in nature and urgency to those of the universities of 
the U.S.A. 

The industrial revolution—a child of science—is more and more 
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deeply influencing our lives with every year that passes. Like science 
it divides to conquer, and by division it continues to win new material 
conquests over nature. The result is that problems which were 
once soluble—or which were thought to be soluble—by laymen 
have passed into the domain of those who possess expert skill. 
No modern society which did not produce experts could possibly 
progress or, indeed, survive. But we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that expert skill is at its highest and most valuable when its 
range is narrowest. Thus the more we call to our aid the expertness 
of the expert, the more we are creating a society of men who by 
virtue of their mastery over a small field are shut off from knowledge 
and experience of the remainder. Specialised knowledge has as 
its obverse specialised ignorance. 

The result is that functional groups in present-day society are 
more sharply delineated than at any time in modern history. 
Because members of particulars groups are so specialised in their 
training and outlook, they are sharply cut off from other groups 
and live their lives in detachment from the majority of their 
fellows. That isolation, the product of a high specialised skill, 
produces group sympathies and loyalties which turn their owners’ 
eyes inwards to their own group and its sectional welfare, rather 
than outwards to the larger society which the group exists to serve. 

Present day industrialism, then, has by its techniques imposed a 
partial and restricted experience on modern industrial man. Side 
by side with that fact another fact of the greatest significance about 
modern industrial society has become clear, that is, the inter- 
dependence of these various expert and partial activities. To make 
a modern industrial nation-state go (leaving out the problems of 
international politics and trade) needs almost a miracle of co- 
operation. If these two facts—the fragmentation of modern life 
and the need for co-operation—are as significant as I am suggesting, 
the universities have surely questions to ask themselves and decisions 
to make. Do those trends matter? And if they matter, is it the 
duty of the universities merely to follow the trends or to offer 
correctives ? No one will gainsay that it is an essential part of their 
business to produce specialists of the highest order. But to do 
that and to do nothing else is to minister to the growing fragmentation 
of our social life. Surely it is another great task of our generation 
to discover how to produce the intellectual (and no less the moral) 
qualities needed for a healthy integration of the specialised and 
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sectional activities of modern society ; especially when we remember 
that the very conditions which produce a good specialist tend almost 
inevitably to destroy his consciousness and awareness of the whole. 
The specialist needs a mental apparatus through which to achieve 
some understanding of the relation of his own expert group to 
other expert groups; to deny him this is to take great risks with 
the health and sanity of society. 


Human relations 


A writer in a recent number of this Journal has denied that a 
university needs to do more than to promote research and to turn 
out men and women qualified for their professional tasks. Perhaps 
enough has already been said to record dissent from that view. 
However, it may be added that men and women who are to lead 
worthy lives have more than a professional job to do. High among 
every individual’s duties, whatever his education and whatever his 
profession, are those of thinking rightly about his relations with 
and responsibilities to other people. While it is certainly true that 
the universities should not be expected to bear alone the burden of © 
equipping their members for those non-professional aspects of 
their lives, neither should they be indifferent. At present in each 
of the main faculties there are courses from which students can 
emerge without the experience of thinking under disciplined 
conditions about any but inanimate things. Some students so 
educated may have little apparent ground for regret since the rest 
of their career may be spent in further enquiry into the “‘ behaviour 
of things”. But many others will assume responsibilities for 
discharging which a knowledge of people and of their behaviour 
forms as important a part as a knowledge of things. They are ill- 
equipped for these tasks unless at some time during their university 
careers they have been helped to feel, in the company of well-trained 
minds, what it is like to think clearly about human institutions and 
behaviour. At the same time, there is much to be said for the view 
that people who think only in terms of human organisation and 
human choice are no more adequately equipped for the modern 
worid. This latter view is, however, one for discussion at another 
time. What is being argued here is that the important part which 
human relations must play in the future work and private lives of 
students should be recognised in the courses provided at universities ; 
and that, for example, philologists and physical scientists should 
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be helped to think about what ‘“ may be otherwise”’ as well as 
about things that are exact and measurable—about matters of 
opinion as well as about the subject matter of exact science; about 
the principles of human organisation and behaviour whether in the 
fields of morals, politics or economics. 


Culture 


No satisfactory account has been or perhaps can be given of 
the qualities which should be possessed by one who is a good 
product of a university education. We shall all agree that he should 
have gained a mastery over some field of thought. It is this perfectly 
right and proper urge to mastery which has led to the narrowing of 
the field of education which in turn has produced the problem of 
general education and many of the misgivings about some present 
trends. There is probably considerable agreement too that while 
individuals are undergoing university courses they should learn to 
distinguish between a good book and a worthless one, between 
slovenly thinking and accuracy in other fields as well as their own; 
should learn to recognise and hate what is cheap and superficial ; 
and should learn also the habit of appreciating things of beauty. 

Until quite recently university students were members of a 
limited number of families whose sons carried on the university 
tradition generation after generation. No so long ago, it was a 
difficult business for a member of a non-university family to break 
into the charmed circle. A large part of our problem arises from 
the fact that it is no longer so. The old state of affairs began to 
come to an end with the dissolution of aristocratic rule and the 
beginning of the experiment in social democracy. In truth, social 
democracy itself cannot succeed unless the universities are prepared 
to receive and to educate in each generation a fresh supply cf young 
men and women whose homes are not university homes. How is 
this to be done? If the task is taken up at all, it is unlikely to be 
carried to a successful conclusion unless we are prepared where 
necessary to modify traditional teaching methods which were better 
suited to the former order of things. New methods will have to 
take account of the powerful economic motive with which so many 
of our students now enter their universities. In itself that motive 
is harmless and may indeed be laudable. At the same time it is 
the university’s business to transform its owner, in the few years 
it has got him, into a lover of the subject for its own sake. Nor is 
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the prospect by any means discouraging. As the Vice-Chancellor 
of Leeds recently pointed out in a broadcast, the science faculties 
(to speak of them alone) are transforming science students into true 
scientists with a success that is little short of miraculous. 

It is beside the point for the universities and the schools to enter 
into an unprofitable contest about where responsibility lies in this 
fundamentally important task. Dr. Eric James said perhaps the 
last word about it in a recent article when, besides inviting the 
schools to experiment, he asked the universities to send out to the 
schools teachers who, whatever their special subjects, were men 
and women of general culture; if they did so, the universities would 
receive in turn from the schools more generally cultured freshmen. 
it might reasonably be suggested that an enquiry into the past 
history of the Scottish universities in this field would be illuminating. 
Many a young man came up to the Scottish universities from a 
home which, though it knew great poverty, had taught him to 
respect learning and the learned man. He had received a thorough 
and well drilled training in his school, but he had never moved in 
a world of wide culture. He knew his Bible and he knew The 
Pilgrim’s Progress; there was no family income to spend on other 
books or on paintings; he certainly did not enter the university 
after he had made his “‘ grand tour”. Yet somehow the Scottish 
university succeeded, in the short time in which the student 
remained within its precincts, in turning him into a man of learning. 
To ask what sort of professors and what sort of courses achieved 
these results, are questions whose answers might be fruitful for our 
times. 


Some suggestions 


It is possible that a number of those concerned with university 
education would admit the reality—however slight—of the deficiencies 
briefly discussed above. If so, on what lines would experiments to 
find remedies suggest themselves ? In the short space that remains 
only the merest sketch of an answer is possible. 


At least three main types of “ general education ” can be broadly 
distinguished— 

(a) in which the specialist is persuaded by his developing interest 

in his own subject not only to probe more deeply but 


also to follow that interest into kindred or complementary 
fields ; 
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(6) in which the “ one-sidedness*’ of a particular subject is 
corrected by another kind of intellectual discipline; 

(c) general “* culture” lectures (varying from one lecture to a 
course) or essays. 


Of these (a) corresponds to the natural progress of many fine and 
original minds. Sympathetically translated into terms of Honours 
courses it can be flexible enough to nourish both the high academic 
specialist whose interest (and primary function) is to advance the 
frontiers of his subject ; as well as the individual who, starting with 
a natural and absorbing interest in one branch of learning, broadens 
that interest into the “ relations’ of his subject. In this direction 
there lies probably the best hope of arresting social fragmentation 
before it passes the danger point. 

(b) enjoys the protection of a highly respectable ancestry in, for 
example, Classical Greats. It is not, of course, suggested that every 
high-flying academic specialist should halt in his tracks and turn e.g. 
to the formal study of human society. On the contrary, it is arguable 
that research will be served only by the most single-minded devotion. 
This type of general education in its modern form might be more 
appropriate to the less purely academically minded such as might 
be expected afterwards to assume practical responsibilities involving 
the management both of men and of things; and who would be 
ill-prepared for such duties by an education confined to one of the 
two fields. 

(c) has caused perhaps more confusion than either of the others. 
It is fashionable in some quarters to belittle courses of lectures 
offering “‘ general culture’. But only the insensitive can be totally 
indifferent to the need for them. For the freshmen from non- 
university homes, windows must be opened. Some will be opened 
at school, others only at the university stage. The function of such 
courses is to show the extent and the richness of the country which 
falls under the domain of men and women of culture and of 
learning; and to provide maps of a landscape which students will 
be stimulated to explore later for themselves. In the modern 
universities where residence (and the interchange of ideas which it 
makes possible), though accepted as an aim, is only very imperfectly 
realised in practice, such a stimulus is the more urgently needed. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


By Sir Ronald Adam 
Chairman, The British Council 


During the recent debate in Parliament on the Amendment to 
the National Service Act, which increased the period of service 
from 18 months to 24 months, a number of speakers raised the 
problems created for the universities by this extension. 

It can only be a question of degree, for National Service has been 
with us since 1939, when the age of entry was 20 years. This age 
was chosen to meet the problems of the industrial apprentice. 
As the war continued, the age was lowered to 18 years, but the 
entry to the universities during the war was very limited, being 
confined in the main to scientific and medical students. Immediately 
after the war, the pressure on the universities was to deal with 
the many thousands who had completed their war service, and it 
is only recently, as the war service men and women graduated, that 
the problem of dealing with the post-war National Service man 
has become acute. 

The first question is whether the student should complete his 
service before entering the university or after. When I was Adjutant- 
General at the end of the war, I tried to get the views of a number 
of university professors on this question, and, at that time, I thought 
that the majority preferred that the student should carry out his 


-military training before his university career. The reasons given 


were that the student arrived at the university a more mature 
individual, and that after graduation or post-graduate study he 
could go straight on to his profession. The exceptions were 
professors of mathematics and science, who considered that the 
mathematician or scientist who was going to take a high place in 
his examinations would suffer from the break in studies. Opinion 
may have changed now, but I believe that the answer is simpler. 
If the young man knows what he is going to do and how he is 
going to do it, it does not matter whether he does his service before 
or after the university. For the average young man, however, it is 
far better that he should do his service first. He probably is 
uncertain as to what he is going to do and how he will do it, and 
he wants the assistance of his University Appointments Board. 
(8138) D 
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He should, therefore, be at the university when he takes his decision 
and finds a job. 

At present, National Service normally intervenes between the 
young man leaving school and his entrance to the university. It 
appears to be the practice for a university or college to grant 
entrance to a candidate on the results of an examination held during 
his last year at school, and to allow him to take it up at the end 
of National Service. The Ministry of Labour and National Service 
may grant deferment up to the age of 26 or advancement of call-up 
by six months. Since the war, the Ministry have granted deferment 
freely for every kind of study that is carried out at a university. 
My experience, during the war and since, has been that the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service has done a first-class job on 
deferments and exemptions; the Ministry has always shewn itself 
ready to meet difficult cases and to consult fully with authorities. 
The Minister, in the recent debate on the extension of National 
Service, in reply to many members who mentioned the problem 
of the university student, said that there would be a meeting with 
university representatives to discuss the best way of carrying out 
the proposals with regard to men in the universities. Such con- 
ferences are not new, for they have been carried out each year 
since the war, and one understands that they have been most 
successful. 


The immediate problems 

Meanwhile, the Ministry has acted most prompily in dealing 
with two classes of candidate who would have suffered from the 
new terms of service: 


(a) Students in the Services, who were expecting to start their 
academic careers in October, 1950, have been allowed 
to leave the Forces at once and not to undertake the 
extra six months’ service, although the Act made them 
liable to be kept on in the Services. 


(b) Candidates, who expected to return to school in September, 
1950, and to sit for university scholarship examinations 
before Easter, 1951, and whom the Act would have 
prevented from entering the university in the autumn 

of 1952, will be released from the Services on completion 

of not less than 21 months’ service. 
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Candidates who have been, or may be, granted deferment to 
remain at school until Christmas and to sit for university scholarship 
examinations in December or early January will be called up as 
soon as possible after they have sat for the examination, so that 
they may be released not later than mid-October, 1952. Those who 
wish to sit for such examinations in February or March, 1951‘ 
have been able to obtain deferment to return to school until 
December, 1950, and did not need to apply for early call-up in 
October in order to be released not later than early October, 1952. 
Further guidance as to arrangements for students wishing to sit for 
the February and March examinations is to be issued in good 
time. 

It will be seen that the administrative problem is complicated 
by the spread of examinations over three or four months, and if 
universities and colleges would agree to hold their examinations at 
the same time, the Ministry’s solution to the immediate problem 
would be simple. It may be suggested that the spread of the 
examinations allows candidates who have failed in December to 
take a different scholarship examination in March; but this would 
apply even if the candidates were called up, for the Services do allow 
candidates to obtain special leave for examinations. 


Future problems 


The discussion with the universities, to which the Minister alluded, 
will have to deal with the future. One speaker in the debate in 
Parliament suggested that entrance to universities should take place 
twice a year. I cannot believe that such a solution would either 
commend itself to the university authorities or be possible of 
attainment, particularly at a time of crowded universities and 
shortage of staff, and I think that it can be left out of consideration. 

Another solution would be to ask the Ministry to continue the 
concession of the shortened service to the university student. It is 
difficult to believe that the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
would agree to one class of the community escaping a period of 
service as of right. Nor would the Services be willing to allow what 
is a most valuable part of the intake to escape at a time when 
they are fully trained and of the greatest value. It is, however, 
difficult to see how the Ministry can avoid doing something for 
the scholars expecting to go to the universities in October, 1951, 
if the scholars of October, 1950 and 1952 have been given advantages. 
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There still remains the early call-up, so that the student, if he 
takes his university examination at 174, can immediately enter the 
Forces. I believe that there are disadvantages in such a course. 
The last six months at school are a most valuable educational 
period. Free from the burden of examination study, the young man 
can devote his time to what he wants to work on and can render 
great service to the school. During these six months, he will have 
heard the results of his examinations, and, if he fails, he can consult 
at leisure his school authorities and parents on an alternative career 
so that his future is decided upon before he enters the Services. 
However, many schools like to have school examinations as late as 
possible, because they do not know what to do with the boy after 
he has entered for them. It is this attitude which requires changing. 

The last solution is that universities face up to the fact that 
students, whose age of call-up falls between January and October 
will spend this period, in addition to the period of two years in the 
Services, before entering a college or university. This, of course, 
will only apply in 1953 and onwards. 

During the war, students had a much longer gap between school 
and university, and I do not believe that academic standards will 
decrease appreciably ; any loss will be more than compensated for 
by the maturity of the student. I have already mentioned how 
freely the Ministry grants deferments. 

In the uncertain world of today, it is impossible to dogmatise, 
but all parties are determined that National Service is not a final 
solution, and it may be that National Service, if not given up, 
may be reduced within a matter of a few years. There are definite 
advantages to the Services in having more men in an intake of 
a mature age, so that an increase in deferments might be welcomed 
by them. But we must remember that the increased service was 
required to build up new formations and to allow time for the 
new terms of pay to increase the size of the Regular Army, so that 
in the immediate future numbers are an important factor. 


Services education 
If prospective students are to have a two years’, or even longer, 
period between leaving school and entering the university, education 
in the Services becomes even more important than in the past. 
It is sometimes forgotten that Section 28 of the National Service 
Act, 1948, lays a statutory obligation on the Service authorities. 
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This Section reads as follows: 


“1. The duty of local education authorities under section 
forty-one of the Education Act, 1944, to secure the 
provision for their area of adequate facilities for further 
education shall not extend to any person during his 
term of whole-time service; and a person shall, during 
his term of whole-time service, be exempt from com- 
pulsory attendance for further education under that Act. 

2. It should be the duty of Service Authorities to provide, so 
far as may be practicable, further education within the 
meaning of the said section forty-one for persons during 
their tours of whole-time service; and, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the last foregoing sub-section, every 
local education authority shall have power to provide, 
or secure the provision of, such facilities for further 
education for such persons as aforesaid as may be 
agreed between them and any Service Authority, upon 
such terms, if any, as may be so agreed. 
making arrangements for such further education as 
aforesaid the Service Authorities shall have regard to any 
representations made to them by or on behalf of bodies 
of persons concerned with education.” 


Section 41 of the Education Act, 1944, dealt with further education, 
either full-time or part-time education, for persons over compulsory 
school age, and leisure time occupation in accordance with schemes 
of further education or at county colleges. 

If I discuss the Army Education Scheme, it is because it is the 
scheme with which I am acquainted, but the Royal Air Force 
Scheme is very similar, and there is now an Inter-Services Committee 
in operation. The Army has, like the Royal Air Force, a strong 
advisory board. Education in the Army is divided into general 
education and individual education. We need not trouble about 
general education, which deals with the illiterate and those whose 
standard of education requires raising. Exemption, except for the 
citizenship portion of general education, is granted to all who have 
a second class certificate or are higher qualified; so that the 
university student would be exempted. 


Assistance to university students 
It is individual education that will assist the university student, 
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and it is in this field that co-operation between the university, the 
civilian authorities and the Services becomes most important. 
Individual education, in addition to pre-vocational training for 
regulars, and leisure time activities, includes advanced instruction 
in academic and technical subjects. This is most often provided 
for men and women whose National Service has resulted in the 
postponement of their entry to a university, but it is also provided 
for those who begin Military Service after graduation. 


The organisation for civilian assistance in the United Kingdom 
is as follows: 


The Ministry of Defence Educational Services Co-ordinating 
Committee has a Central Committee for Adult Education in H.M. 
Forces responsible to it. This Central Committee consists of: 


(i) Four members appointed by the universities Council for 
Adult Education. 

(ii) Three members appointed by the Association of Education 
Committees to represent the L.E.As. 

(iii) One member appointed by the W.E.A. 

(iv) One representative of each of the three Service Educational 
Directorates. 

(v) One representative of the Finance Directorate of the War 
Office (representing the three Service Finance Depart- 
ments). 

(vi) An assessor from the Ministry of Education and an assessor 

from the Scottish Education Department. 


University Committees have been set up at fourteen university 
centres, with the function of co-ordinating the provision of civilian 
assistance in the geographical areas which the extra-mural depart- 
ments cover. These committees represent universities, L.E.As. and 
voluntary bodies connected with adult education, and the Services 
also sit on the committees. 


The Central Committee is not responsible for policy, but its 
duties are: 


(a) To deal, subject to policy, with problems of civilian 

educational provision submitted to it by the Service 
Departments, the Extra-Mural Departments of the 
universities and other Bodies. 
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(b) To co-ordinate the provision of civilian assistance for 
Services education through the organisations connected 
with such work. 

(c) To administer the financial arrangements arising from (a) 
and (b) above. 

(d) To provide the names of suitable civilian lecturers for 
overseas tours and administer the Overseas Lectures 
Schemes of the Service Departments as required. 


The university candidate will find in his unit facilities for private 
study, a library and an information room; but not much more to 
assist him. If he is stationed in one of the university areas mentioned 
above, he will get all the help he requires, particularly in those areas 
where a keen interest is taken in the work of the committees by 
members of intra-mural university staff. If, however, he is stationed 
in one of the military areas, such as Salisbury Plain, Aldershot or 
Catterick, or if he is abroad, he will not have these advantages. 

It is true that, wherever he is stationed, he can make use of the 
excellent Services Correspondence Scheme in many subjects; but for 
the university student, ] do not think that these will provide what 
he wants. 


There will be army colleges and education centres throughout 
the military areas and abroad, which will help. But the main 
assistance will be the facilities for private study and the library. 
These latter will require to be increased in the scope and number 
of books if they are to meet the students’ needs. To improve the 
libraries, a committee of the War Office and the Library Association 
has been set up. 


Conclusion 


I believe that too much fuss is being made about the problems 
caused by National Service, and the reason for this is that we are 
not accustomed to it in peace-time. If National Service is necessary 
—and the consensus of opinion is that it is necessary—then two 
years is not a great part of one’s life to devote to National Service; 
and the important matter is not National Service, but how the 
individual and the Services face up to it and make the best of it. 

The universities’ problems are less acute than those of industry. 
The boy who leaves school at 15, is just settling down to a job and 
is then uprooted. National Service increases that turn-over in 
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industry which is one of the stumbling blocks to increased industrial 
productivity. 

lt is probable that the increase to 24 months will be a temporary 
phase. It is improbable that, even with increases in pay, more 
than a certain number of individuals will join the Services in a 
time of full employment, and even if the policy of full employment 
cannot be carried out, I still believe there will be definite limits. 
The increase in numbers of the regular element may be sufficient 
to allow the extra six months to be abolished. Unless, however, 
our commitments decrease, and there appears to be no immediate 
prospect of this, it is unlikely that we shall be able to do away with 
National Service for some years. 

As far as universities are concerned, the immediate future has 
been taken care of by the regulations already passed. The 
universities have received the scholars in October, 1950, and will 
receive their scholars, who sat in December, 1950, and the early 
part of 1951, in 1952. The Ministry of Labour and National 
Service has to discuss the problem of those who join the university 
in October, 1951, and presumably these must receive some special 
treatment. There remains those attending in 1953 onwards, which 
problem can be discussed at leisure. 

The Services will have to pay increased attention to the problems 
of the university student as they will have to do for all National 
Service men. The increase in service will tend to move National 
Service men overseas during their last, and important, six months’ 
service, so that it is overseas where the extra attention must be 
paid. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE FIFTH 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF UNESCO 


By R. N. Armfelt 
Professor of Education, University of Leeds 


Unesco has much to answer for. ‘‘I suppose on the whole it 
does more good than harm.”’ That was the handsomest tribute one 
observer could pay. Another, having listened to a warm exchange 
between delegates wondered whether it did not tend to exacerbate 
national rivalries rather than soothe them. Yet the most sceptical 
of visitors from this country might have acknowledged one proposi- 
tion. Unesco exists; while it exists the United Kingdom must 
play its part; so long as the part has to be played it should be the 
best of which we are capable. That might be the view of the doubter ; 


the more hopeful would see greater uses for this enormous 
organisation. 


Unesco and illusions 


The observer who so damned with faint praise—Unesco did 
more good than harm—was afraid of its illusions. Certainly the 
illusions were there, if only because of the fallibility of words, 
especially when the words were written in different languages. 
Which country for instance, had the right understanding of the 
word education ?—or culture? The different interpretations often 
left delegates faintly puzzled, but with none to say positively who 
was right and who was wrong, and no meaning established very 
often even for the sake of argument, it was easy to assume that in 
the long run all interpretations would be bound to coincide with 
one’s own. But there were occasions when illusions were reached 
as it were by mutual agreement. Unesco is devoted to the cause 
of peace. Nothing, it seemed to say, is more desirable. But is that 
true ?—in all circumstances? Why then, do nations sometimes go 
to war? Or perhaps, this is not an illusion. In that case is it also 
not an illusion, that to teach primitive people to read is necessarily 
to make them less warlike? Then again, there was the whole 
fabric of pretence that the policies of nations were pure when the 
experience of everyday assures us they are not. These illusions, said 
the critic, were dangerous, if only because they were untrue. Some 
people from their very virtues tended to believe untruths and 
untruths magnified to a sufficient scale could lead to that most 
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monstrous of illusions that a League of Nations of itself could 
prevent a war. But that critic was, in the last resort, a supporter 
of Unesco. It did more good than harm. Perhaps he reflected 
that for all the harm illusions do, human beings cannot live without 
them, and the wise man is one who knows when to preserve them 
and when to blow them to the four winds. 


Nationalism 

The less root and branch critic deplored Unesco as an organisa- 
tion of governments. Why not seek to revive instead the brother- 
hood of letters to be found in the Middle Ages? Scholars then 
knew loyalties above those of nationalism. Or, if such a revival 
were not possible, why in any case, assuming internationalism to 
be an aim, use those very agencies of governments in which national- 
ism found its strongest expression? One answer that might have 
been given was doubtless that of urgency. Unesco may call for 
patience, but to wait for the natural development of education in 
some parts of the world would be straining patience too far. 
Extraordinary measures are necessary, and only through govern- 
ments can these be applied. Incidentally this critic failed to observe 
that if the meetings of governments in some respects exacerbated 
national rivalries, they also did the opposite. After all, even 
delegates are human and are prone to seek harmony as well submit 
to its opposite. 


Unesco a living thing 

The dominant fact is that Unesco exists; and it exists not merely 
as a collection of separate nations but as something with a degree 
of unity of its own. It would be possible to find chapter and 
verse; but the delegate has no need to search. The conviction 
comes from sitting and listening. It may come, perhaps, even more 
| as a result of speaking. Undoubtedly the distinguished represen- 
tative of a most distinguished country will sometimes talk too long, 
and with complete disregard of his audience. That is understood ; 
he is talking really to his countrymen who have sent him to the 
Conference. Undoubtedly there will be also those delicate political 
issues on which delegates will speak in set terms in conformity with 
the disagreements of their governments. These are the incidentals 
of Unesco, and to Unesco they do not much matter. What does 
matter is the discussion by educationists, writers, artists and 
scientists of questions which they genuinely regard as of moment. 
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It is then that points of view are presented with conviction and 
carry it; or if they do not convince they may be modified, not 
because the speakers would personally abate their claims, but 
because it is seen that a modified decision by all may bring more 
practical results than an agreement to differ. It is, after all, the 
power behind international action which is the inducement to unity. 
On so many points, intelligent men and women of all nations have 
the will to agree, and it is this will, acting through governments, 
which is, in spite of everything, the life of Unesco. 

Unesco exists. If it did not, some might say that it should never 
be made to do so, meaning that its purposes could be better served 
in other ways. But as things are, the argument would be academic. 
To destroy Unesco would be unthinkable. Its destruction now 
would bring us back, not to the point from which we started, but 
further back still. It would be an act, not of neutrality, but of 
aggression against education, science and culture. Moreover the 
aggression, if attempted by a single nation would be bound to fail. 
And so the United Kingdom is committed to a part. The question 
is, how should it help ? 


The part of the United Kingdom 


There is little doubt as to the part imagined for us by a large 
number of countries. We are the potential givers. We are rich in 
leadership, and the resources to make leadership possible. We can 
help the world and the world needs our help. Yet we disappoint. 
The smaller countries—the ‘‘ have nots” as they might describe 
themselves—cannot understand why. Is not Unesco, they argue, 
the expression of an ideal—the ideal of sharing ? Should we hesitate 
instantly to abandon exclusiveness, and give them everything, of 
education, science and culture which we possess? After all, they 
might argue, we should not be the losers. In a more civilised and 
educated world all would stand to gain. Many, consequently, were 
the speeches at the Fifth Conference extolling the virtues of the 
good Samaritan; many there were who might have benefited at 
his hands. But the United Kingdom made few speeches—though 
its delegates intervened often—and seldom of ideals. They were 
active but not in the way expected of them. 

A simple reason might be given for United Kingdom restraint. 
We are not as rich as we once were, and it was noticeable that we 
often criticised proposals on grounds of expense. We held to a 
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budget limit of 8.2 million dollars, and were concerned that actual 
receipts should not be overspent. We sometimes said that plans 
were excellent in themselves, but Unesco could not afford them. 
and perhaps we added to our national reputation for hypocrisy. 
We were, in any case, conscious of the need for economies. But 
it is doubtful whether this was the sole or even the principal reason 
for the unspectacular nature of the United Kingdom’s contribution. 
It is more likely that we were drawing on our past, on our experience 
of how institutions grow—how slowly; and how this growth can 
be set back by a call on them to bear burdens for which they are 
unready. We were perhaps being merely practical, realising that 
a plan that fails can be worse than no plan at all. Making haste 
slowly is a peculiarly English—and perhaps Scottish tendency. It 
has sometimes misled us, but at least we know that it matches the 
developing process of a democratic body such as Unesco aims to 
be. This, it may have been, and neither parsimony nor hypocrisy, 
which led us repeatedly to urge the postponement of some brave 
and nebulously conceived adventure in favour of a nearer task 
which Unesco could certainly do. 

But, it might be asked, did we really, while keeping our eyes on 
nearer objects, cherish no vision of what Unesco might ultimately 
become? The question ought to be put, since for most of the 
citizens in this country making their small contribution to the eight 
million dollars which Unesco finds necessary for its support, Unesco 
does not exist. Or if it does exist, it is a body which achieves more 
talking than doing, and hardly any doing apparently in this country 
at all. Delegations seldom cherish visions; individuals do. But 
even individuals can serve causes without seeing visions. They 
see the next step—the something which has to be done, and under- 
lying their effort is a faith that some good will come of it all. The 
individual who sees further is bound to recognise that Unesco is 
in its infancy. All he asks is that it should show signs of growth 
and that the maturity which he visualises should remain a constant 
possibility. For him the proceedings of the Fifth Conference should 
provide encouragement. 


The Fifth Conference 


It should satisfy most temperaments—Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
alike—that for the first time Unesco at this Fifth Conference 
adopted what might be called a long term and a short term plan. 
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The long term, or basic plan, had to win the approval of the 
Conference no less that the proposals for 1951. In so far as it may 
nevertheless have disappointed some delegations there was the 
consoling consideration that the immediate operative plan was 
that laid down for the particular year. There would thus always be 
an opportunity for second thoughts. The basic plan was a worthy 
one and could scarcely have disappointed the most idealistic of 
delegates who in the first plenary sessions of the Conference found 
their way enthusiastically to the rostrum. Three fields of work, it 
reminded Member States, were prescribed for Unesco by its con- 
stitution. The first was “to collaborate in the work of advancing 
the mutual knowledge and understanding of peoples; through all 
means of mass communication ”’; the second to “ give fresh impulse 
to popular education and to the spread of culture’; the third to 
“‘maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge”. The over-riding 
purpose was to advance the objectives of international peace and 
of the common welfare of mankind. 


The basic plan 


To fulfil these purposes, the basic programme showed resolutions 
grouped under the headings: education, natural sciences, cultural 
activities, exchange of persons, mass communications and relief 
services. It would be impossible to summarise these resolutions, 
numbering as they do hundreds and spreading over some twenty- 
three pages. Those referring to education may serve as an illustration. 
These were subdivided under the three headings “‘ exchange of 
information ”’, ‘“‘extension of education” and “ education for 
international understanding’. Thus Unesco, the plan says, sets 
out to collect, analyse and distribute information, particularly 
concerning the various educational systems in the world; on the 
institutions conducting research; on educational terminology; and 
on the ways in which urgent educational problems have been solved. 
Then under its next sub-heading—“ the extension of education ”— 
Unesco lays down the principle that everyone has a right to education 
and that everyone, consequently, whose education has been 
neglected, interrupted or impeded from whatever cause, should 
have the chance of repairing deficiencies. From this follows the 
need in backward countries of fundamental education which may 
be roughly defined as the education which an individual must have 
te enable him to contribute to the betterment of the society to 
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which he velongs. With this is associated adult education, a term 
which incidentally provides an illustration of the difficulties in an 
international body of finding descriptions with a common meaning, 
since in this context it is intended to suggest something much closer 
to fundamental education and the removal of illiteracy than to 
adult education as we know it in this country. Under the same 
sub-heading there is emphasised the need to provide for children 
who have become social misfits through the circumstances of war 
or through physical or mental handicaps acquired in other ways. 
Again, it is not without significance that these children were 
described in the programme submitted for approval as “‘ maladjusted ” 
and that it fell to the United Kingdom to urge instead the use of the 
description “‘ handicapped”. Finally, under the heading of 
“education for international understanding’ were grouped all 
those resolutions concerning teaching about the United Nations 
and the Declaration of Human Rights. It was once more the 
United Kingdom delegation which suggested that all teaching, even 
on such subjects as these, should have some regard to children’s 
abilities to understand. The programme for 195i followed closely 
the lead laid down in the long term plan. 


Unesco still in its infancy 


Whether, to return to the critic, Unesco does or does not achieve 
a greater success than that implied in the observation that it 
probably does more good than harm, there can be little doubt 
after reading of this programme about its intention. Unesco 
exists and Unesco is full of hope. The United Kingdom must 
and does play a part. While this part is principally a practical 
one, the occasion to speak of visions does not arise. Some supporters 
obviously see no visions, yet there is in this programme some 
justification for those who do. The programme has cost effort, 
and there must have been impulse in that alone. We should surely 
see Unesco not as now, a baby which calls apparently for an 
over elaborate nursery and too much attention, but as a mature 
organisation, fulfilling an essential purpose for which the whole 
world will be the better. 
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REFORMS IN CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
EDUCATION 


III. The Report of the Langevin Commission 


By P. Mansell Jones 
Professor of French and Romance Philology, University of Wales 


The report of the Commission appointed by the French Ministry 
of National Education and generally known by the name of its 
first president, as the Langevin Commission, was published in 1946 
in the form of a pamphlet of less than fifty pages. The preceding 
articles in this series have attempted to describe some of the actual 
changes and experiments made in view of the problems presented 
by education in post-war France. The scheme I am now proposing 
to summarize remains largely a plan on paper; nor is it likely to 
be realized in full. But as a stimulus to thought, whether favourable 
or not, the Langevin report has played a role the extent and 
importance of which must have been considerable; though its 
practical effects are sometimes denied. In the uprush of democratic 
aspiration which occurs after a war education is among the first 
of things to be reconsidered. The same slogan is heard afresh: 
not a perquisite reserved for the privileged, education must be 
free for all. When in this mood, the French are not half-hearted, 
at least not in their speculations. The bias is clear and so are 
the issues. But if the aim of the report is tendentious, its plan attracts 
by the sweep with which it attempts to include the whole series 
of public educational institutions in a coherent and improved system, 
implying at each stage a critique of the status quo which may be 
intrinsically worth notice. 


Introduction 


Even before the war it had become evident that the French 
educational system needed reorganizing. Partial attempts were 
made during the Occupation by the refugees in Algiers and by the 
resisters at home. Today a complete reform is felt to be necessary 
and urgent. The present organization provokes just criticism and 
prevents education from assuming its appropriate role in a 
democracy. The inspiration of the new scheme is the idea of 
social adaptation. The structure of education must be adapted to 
the structure of society. In France education has undergone no 
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serious alteration for half a century. In emphasizing how much 
society has changed in the meantime, it is significant that the report 
refers exclusively to the large-scale material and economic changes 
which have resulted from the application of science to production ; 
the diffusion of elementary education, for instance, is referred to 
solely in its relation to the preparation of workers. The recruitment 
of technicians is now so great a need that the bourgeoisie, “ called 
by heredity to the posts of direction and responsibility ’’, cannot of 
itself meet the demand. All must receive a type of education at 
once civic, social and human, with the explicit reservation that by 
** all’ is meant “ all who can benefit’. The present system remains 
outside life and has not profited from scientific progress. Empiricism 
and traditionalism command its methods. A new pedagogy founded 
on the science of education is required to inspire and renew its 
practice. At the same time the system ignores the preparation of 
the citizen. Sufficient importance is not given to the scientific 
and objective explanation of economic and social realities, to the 
methodical training of the critical spirit and to positive apprentice- 
ship to action, freedom and responsibility. These reasons necessitate 
the reform of the educational institutions of France which, for all 
the brilliance of their past must, in order to remain at the height 
of their merited reputation, adapt themselves to the economic and 
social conditions of the present time. 


General principles 


The complete reconstruction of the system rests on a small number 
of principles. What measures are envisaged in the present and for 
the future are the application of these principles. First the principle 
of justice. This has two complementary aspects: equality and 
diversity. All children, whatever their origins as regards birth, 
society or race, have an equal right to the maximum development 
of their personalities: aptitude alone limits this right. Education 
is to be democratized less by means of a selection which would 
remove the more endowed from the level of the people than by a 
continual elevation of the cultural level of the whole nation. 
Diversification of functions will be made on a basis not of wealth 
or class but of ability. ‘‘ La justice a l’école” will assure a better 
distribution of social responsibility. 

The present system maintains the ancient prejudice of a hierarchy 
as between types of occupations and types of workers. Manaul 
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work and practical intelligence are still too often depreciated. 
Equity demands the recognition of the equal dignity of all social 
tasks. A revaluation of real values is indispensable in a modern 
democratic society whose progress, whose very existence, is sub- 
ordinated to the exact utilization of all forms of competence. 

A reform which aims at respecting the rights of all children and 
adolescents must provide for the rights of the weaker ones. This 
implies the application of psychological discrimination and the 
objective study of individual cases. It also implies the realization 
of the most favourable conditions in the matter not only of education 
but of hygiene for all. As for the relation between teacher and 
pupil, the teacher must be able to interest himself in each child. 
This means classes of not more than twenty-five. 

The right use of the competent raises the principle of orientation— 
the discovery and direction of aptitudes first at the school stage, 
then at the professional stage. For the present wasteful methods 
of selection must be substituted a classification of workers based 
on individual aptitudes and social needs. This type of grading 
presupposes that education involves a degree of specialization 
increasingly adapted to the development of individual gifts. But 
the training of the worker must in no case harm the training of the 
man. Specialization must be complementary to a broad human 
development. Langevin conceived of general education as an 
initiation to the diverse forms of human activity not merely in 
view of making a choice for oneself, but also to enable one to 
appreciate the interest and the results of activities other than one’s 
own. The process must go on. The role of the school cannot be 
confined to awakening a taste for culture during the school period. 
The new organization should permit the continuous improvement 
(perfectionnement) of the citizen and the worker. 


Consequences of these principles 


The very structure of educational institutions must be modified 
to correspond to the principle of social justice fundamental to 
democracy. The objective of the new organization should be the 
maximum development of all those capable of profiting, but of 
those alone. Selection today is too often determined by class or 
by wealth. The passage from one type of education to another, 
primary, secondary, technical, presents great difficulties. So that 
the proportion of children of working class families who pass into 
(8138) 
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the universities or the grandes écoles is infinitessimal. Logic and 
equity demand that the different grades of the system should 
correspond not to social categories but to levels of development 
leading to forms of specialization based on aptitudes. The revised 
scheme has two main stages. 

The first stage (Jer degré), compulsory up to 18 years of age, will 
embrace three successive “ cycles”: (a) all children from 3 to 1i.* 
Here the child will be put in possession of the basic techniques 
which will enable him to understand and to make himself under- 
stood; the study of the physical and human milieu will help him 
to realize his place in space and time. (4) 11 to 15: cycle d’orientation. 
The child acquires an indispensable complement of general knowledge 
and is methodically observed in view of discovering his aptitudes 
and enabling him to be effectively directed. (c) 15 to 18: cycle de 
détermination, devoted to training the citizen and worker. Pupils 
capable of university education will receive a theoretical training 
adapted to that objective. The others will pass from general to 
special forms of training, so that those who are designed for a 
trade or profession will be ready at the end of the third cycle to 
enter professional life. Training at this grade should take various 
forms so as to offer combinations of studies and groups of disciplines 
adapted to gifts of diverse categories. 

The second stage (2e degré) corresponds to university education 
and is offered only to those who have given promise of ability to 
profit by it. This stage will orientate students towards specialization 
in all categories. Advanced technica! studies will find their place 
here on the same footing as literary, scientific and artistic studies. 
An important function of this stage will be the training of teachers 
for all categories. It will lead directly to highly specialized institutes 
of research. 

The second consequence of the principles directing reform is the 
provision of an ensemble of measures of social justice whose absence 
would be the negation of all reforms. Public education must be 
gratis at all grades, including the university stage. In addition the 
pupil and the student must be maintained; the student must be 
considered a worker and receive a salary relative to his services. 
To sustain the high level of education the dignity of the teachers, 
their social prestige and professional advancement, must be provided 
for; they must be given a material and moral status corresponding 


* Education becomes compulsory at the age of six. 
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to the importance of their position in the national life.* The material 
side of the scheme of reorganization requires separate allocations 
and grants on a larger scale. Increase in the number of teachers of 
all grades is essential to carry out extensions of the programme. 


Subjects and methods : “active” forms of instruction 


In the nursery schools (écoles maternelies) and for the first “* cycle ” 
methods should be as far as possible direct. At the second “ cycle” 
(11 to 15, cycle d’orientation) instruction will be based partly on 
general subjects taken by everyone and partly on specialization.T 
The special part will consist of a choice of activities designed to 
discover tastes and aptitudes. They will take as many forms as 
possible appropriate to the age of the child in order to detect the 
type of orientation suitable to him at the school stage and ultimately 
at the professional stage. As aptitudes are often not clearly 
differentiated before 13, options should not be fixed before the last 
two years of this “cycle”. Differences between individuals in this 
matter and in variability of progress make it essential that at no 
stage should the option be irrevocable; it must be possible to 
exchange options, means being provided for the pupils exchanging 
to catch up (rattrapage) by more rapid methods. This can be 
facilitated by a new grouping of pupils according to speed oi 
progress in the optional subjects, as special aptitudes depend !css 
on age than on disposition. Precocious and “ supranormal ”’ 
children could be dealt with in the same way. They should not 
be “* forced ’”’ in special classes but fitted into the scheme at points 
suitable to their conditions. Precocity is not maturity nor does it 
necessarily imply definitive superiority. 

A pupil’s options, as they become more definite, will orientate 
him towards one of the sections or branches already enumerated: 
the theoretical with its literary, scientific or technical branches; 
the professional or the practical. It is indispensable that all the 
options should figure in the same establishment along with the 
common basic subjects. But for local reasons certain options should 
be more developed in certain schools—agricultural options in the 
country; maritime on the coasts, etc.; and the possibility to move 
from one to another should be kept open. Country children, like 


* This proposition was supported by a special vote of the Commission at its meeting 
on the 14th December, 1944. 

+t The introduction of direct or ‘ active ’ methods at the Secondary grade was the 
subject of the first of these articles. See Universities Quarterly, May, 1950. 
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all others, must share the benefits of reform, so that schools of 
the “second cycle”’ type must be distributed over the whole 
territory, installed in the cantons or shared by the communes with 
hostels or means of transport in remote districts. Material costs 
and outlays will be based on priorities of expenditure arranged to 
be made at fixed intervals. 

At the third grade (15 to 18, cycle de détermination) differen- 
tiation becomes the rule. 

(A) Practical section. Children whose dominant aptitudes are 
manual rather than intellectual will be directed to practical schools 
of apprenticeship; though the decision will not be irrevocable.* 
For the first year they will remain under the control of their 
directors. General education will retain an important place in 
this section. Without forgetting that the qualification for practical 
occupation requires very precise theoretical knowledge and manual 
habits, pupils will be trained for a field of practical activities as 
broad as possible. It will also be necessary to create apprenticeship 
training of a polyvalent character to meet certain less specialized 
demands in industry, commerce and agriculture. The whole 
practical training must be kept in touch with general education, 
so as not to degenerate into a routine with no interest beyond itself. 

(B) Professional section. Pupils with more aptitude for execution 
than for theory will be directed to the professional schools, com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural; but transference will always be 
possible into the theoretical section. 

(C) Pupils apt for theoretical studies will be directed towards 
forms of training which will lead to the baccalauréat or similar 
tests. Here studies will be specialized, but contact with the common 
parts will be preserved. Along with the following basic subjects 
compulsory for all—French, History, a modern language, there will 
be groups predominantly literary, scientific or technical, e.g., 
Classical Humanities, Modern Humanities, Sciences of Observation 
or Pure Sciences, Constructive or Technical Sciences. 

The theoretical section will lead towards university education but 
will not provide access to it. 


University educationt 
The preliminary year’s course which has recently been prefixed 


* Certain ‘ remarks ’ on the subject of apprenticeship show concern about recruitment 
for the land in view of an extended period of scolarity. 

+ Called in the report * Second Degré.’ In actual practice this is used of secondary 
education in France; the university stage is called ‘ Troisiéme Degré. 
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to the normal three years’ university course was described in my 
last article.* It is here called /’enseignement propédeutique ou 
préuniversitaire, and its object is defined as to preserve the 
university course proper as an enseignement supérieur by giving 
students the preparation at once general and technical which they 
need to attack successfully the study of the problems of science 
and letters at the higher stage. The preliminary course is compulsory 
for all forms of university training whose object is a professional 
qualification. Intermediary between the teaching of the /ycées and 
that of the faculties, it will leave the student more liberty and initiative 
than the former, while exercising a more efficacious control than 
the latter. It will therefore not be annexed to the /ycées, as certain 
advanced courses have been hitherto, nor will it be integrated in 
the work of the faculties, as have been certain special science courses. 
The staff responsible for the new course must be composed of men 
who are both expert teachers and skilled in directing students 
towards theoretical or scientific studies. The object of the course 


‘is double, to prepare for the university studies and to give the first 


direction towards the professions; it must therefore keep the 
theoretical side in contact with professional realities. The prelimin- 
ary course will provide the student with the theoretical training 
necessary for the type of study to be undertaken as well as a first 
practical initiation by direct contact with the object or instruments 
of the profession. 


The general reform should remedy three disadvantages of the 
present régime. University education has three objectives which 
it confuses to the prejudice of each: (a) preparation for the intel- 
lectual professions, (5) contribution to the progress of science and 
the training of researchers, (c) diffusion of culture scientific, literary 
and artistic. It is at present administered in faculties and institutions 
which have no contact with one another, and is shared out in 
conditions of extreme inequality by universities of very variable 
importance, whose geographical distribution is completely defective. 

In order to avoid dispersal between institutes and faculties within 
the same university and to react against their exclusive character, 
either too technical or too theoretical, co-ordination of efforts is 
indispensable. Centres of studies of the type called instituts 

* See Universities Quarterly, August, 1950. 


t The special category of the grandes écoles will become research institutes of 
university status, open only to candidates with a licence. 
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d’université must be developed to unify disciplines of the same 
nature or closely complementary. They should enjoy greater 
autonomy to dispose of their resources and to control their 
pedagogical and scientific organization. At the same time each 
discipline should remain co-ordinated with all those contributory 
to the same type of professional training. The Institute of Psychology 
which groups all the teaching and laboratory work in that subject 
at the University of Paris, is given as an example. Similar co- 
ordination is recommended for other subjects. But links will be 
maintained between each centre d’études and the corresponding 
faculty. The present professional schools or institutes will become 
technical institutes linked to the faculties and to the centres d’ études. 
General theoretical teaching, hitherto dispersed between them at a 
cost of reduplication and inevitable inefficiency, will be handed 
over to the university or controlled by university examinations. 
As a rule students will do two years of theoretical and practical 
studies in the university corresponding to the years of the /icence, 
and will then receive their technical training in the specialized 
institutes. For the establishment of the syllabuses in such institutes 
the Ministry of National Education should eventually obtain the 
approval of the Ministries regulating the corresponding professional 
activity (Public Works, Board of Agriculture, etc.). When, as 
may often happen, the institutes require technical teachers, their 
selection should depend on the Ministry of Education and the 
corresponding government office or professional association. 
Their pedagogical training will be the responsibility cf the 
former. 

The report advises a regional regrouping of provincial universities 
to provide “ the indispensable vigour many of them lack” and to 
secure staffing, laboratories and resources they cannot otherwise 
enjoy. No reduction is recommended in their number; they are 
too few already. Nor is it suggested that universities should be 
concentrated in one centre to the entire suppression of academic 
activities in others. The object of regrouping is to end reduplication 
of departments with skeleton staffs for derisory numbers of students. 
United in one university the teachers of cognate subjects will be 
able to distribute between themselves the tasks of teaching and 
research to the benefit of both. In other universities other specialisms 
could be grouped in the same way. In certain cases preparation for 
the /icence might be concentrated in one locality ; technical institutes 
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in another.* On the other hand it should be possible to develop 
in all universities a type of teaching which would relate the cultural 
interests in a region and keep it in touch with contemporary move- 
ments intellectual and aesthetic. 

The three functions of the reformed university are tabulated 
thus—(1) By giving a training for the professions in the university 
and completing it in the technical institutes, it will be possible to 
avoid that narrowing down of the general side from which the 
special schools suffer today, while the practical side of the training 
will be more precisely adjusted to the actual needs of the profession. 
Such training must be uniform to avoid abuses which sometimes 
occur when universities fix their own syllabuses for the degree. 
(2) Research, only too often diverted from its proper objectives 
and limited in its equipment, above all when concerned with 
domains of science having no place in university syllabuses, will 
receive sufficient autonomy to provide for its own purposes. 
Future researchers will pursue their training in appropriate institutes 
with the collaboration of professors and researchers of standing. 
(3) Purely cultural education will have all the liberty it requires 
to adjust itself to the needs of time and place. It will not be limited 
to the normal type of university course designed to produce a degree 
certificate nor will it necessarily require the preliminary type of 
training. Special advantages the student may have had—travel or 
participation in certain kinds of experience—may make this 
unnecessary. It will not however be a training based on vulgarization, 
but simply a type of non-professional training which may interest 
other types of mind than those desirous of a specifically university 
formation. It will pass beyond the limits of the faculties and will 
connect up with all centres of culture or means of research in the 
neighbourhood of the university.t 


* The university of Besangon is singled out as an example of wasteful reduplication 
on a small scale. Besangon should relinquish preparation for the degree and devote 
its powers to the development of research in chronometry and geology. 


+ The foregoing is a summary of the major parts of the report. It also contains 
short chapters on the training of teachers, the functions of the inspectorate, syllabuses, 
time-tables and examinations, moral, civic and adult education, with appendices on 
rural education and special recommendations of the Commission. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN FREE INDIA * 
By S. R. Dongerkery 
Registrar, University of Bombay 


The Report of the University Education Commission is a 
remarkable document. It is, without doubt, the most authoritative 
and comprehensive treatise on the subject of university education 
in India that has appeared in print since the publication of the 
Calcutta University Commission’s Report in 1919. That report 
dealt with almost all important problems of secondary and university 
education, and included a study of the organization and working of 
Indian universities. The Report of the Central Advisory Board on 
Post-War Educational Development (1944) was concerned with the 
general educational policy of the Government of India, and university 
education naturally occupied a comparatively small portion of it. 

The rapid increase in the number of the Indian universities, the 
shifting of the emphasis in university studies from arts to science, 
the greater attention paid to technological training and the growing 
importance of the research activities of university teachers and 
students, which followed in the wake of the First World War, changed 
the face of university education in India, as in the rest of the world, 
during the last thirty years. The Second World War, the achievement 
of India’s independence, the partition of the country and the resulting 
problem of displaced persons hastened the need for a “‘ complete 
and comprehensive enquiry into all aspects of university education 
and advanced research in India’’. With the advent of independence, 
it became imperative for India to remould her educational policy 
as one of the first steps in her national progress. The appointment 
of the Universities Commission, headed by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
did not therefore come a day too soon. 


Unanimity in the Commission 


The task before the Commission was formidable, and the speed 
and success-with which it completed that task call for the highest 
praise. Considering the variety, complexity and magnitude of the 
problems it had to tackle, it is even more remarkable that the 
conclusions embodied in the report were unanimous. These 
conclusions cannot but carry great weight as the considered opinions 


* A full length review of the Report of the University Education Commission 
(India) (1949) published by the Manager of Publications, Delhi. 
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of a body of ten eminent educationists with varied experience in 
different fields of academic work. 

The Commission points out that India’s independence demands 
a wider conception of the duties and responsibilities of the 
universities in the country, which are now called upon to provide 
leadership in politics and public administration, in industry and 
commerce, and in the professions. The subjects of study must be 
taught as parts of a connected curriculum, and the universities must 
never lose sight of the social order for which they are educating the 
young men and women who go to them. 

One of the outstanding features of the report is the distinct 
service the Commission has rendered to university education by 
giving the teacher the place which, though due, has been denied 
to him hitherto in the educational structure. To quote its words: 
‘“*. . the teacher is the corner stone of the arch of education, he 
is no less, if not more, than books and curricula, buildings and 
equipment, administration and the rest’’. He must, of course, be 
of the right kind, namely, one who has a vivid awareness of his 
mission, who not only loves his subject but also those whom he 
teaches. 

It is, of course, understood that only those with the best qualifica- 
tions will be selected for teaching appointments in the universities 
and colleges, and that no one would normally be appointed a 
professor unless he had established his reputation for scholarship, 
possessed wide interests and was capable of inspiring his colleagues 
as well as his students. In the ordinary course, no one would reach 
this enviable position in the teaching hierarchy until about the 
age of 45 years. Only the best men and women, irrespective of 
province or country, should be appointed to university chairs, as 
in America and England. 


The task of the schools 


The Commission places its finger on the weak spot in the 
educational machinery when it asserts that any university reform 
will remain ineffective unless the level of secondary education is 
so raised as to furnish the necessary foundation for a sound 
university system. Secondary schools need strengthening by 
improving the quality of the teachers employed in them. Up to 
this point every one will agree with the Commission, but when it 
recommends that the standard of admission to universities should 
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be the present Intermediate examination, to be taken after the 
completion of full 12 years of study at a school and an intermediate 
college, one may feel justified in taking a different view, especially 
as the Commission itself concedes that “‘ a real, strong, well-staffed 
4-year intermediate college, as envisaged by the Calcutta University 
Commission, hardly exists anywhere in India’’. It would be easier 
to raise the standard of admission to the universities by improving 
the teaching in the secondary schools than by transferring the 
intermediate classes from degree colleges to secondary schools, and 
perpetuating an evil complained of by the Commission. When the 
system of intermediate colleges has admittedly been a failure in 
the United Provinces, there is no justification for extending that 
system. 

The Commission’s recommendation that the duration of both 
pass and honours degree courses should be increased from two 
to three years is not likely to be accepted without demur by the 
Indian universities. Having regard to the average span of life in 
this country, and the economic condition of those who seek 
university education without financial assistance from the State, 
it would be putting an unbearable strain on most parents to compel 
them to maintain their children at the university for one additional 
year. There is, in any event, no cogent reason for extending the 
duration of the pass course, which aims only at a good general 
education. The honours course may, perhaps, admit of a year’s 
extension, as it is taken by the more ambitious type of students, 
and the number of such students being naturally smaller, the poorer 
among them may well be helped with scholarships and even 
maintenance grants from the provincial budget. The Commission 
will, no doubt, find greater support for its recommendation that 
the standard at the degree examinations should be raised. 

According to the report the low standards of teaching and 
achievement in affiliated colleges are attributable to overcrowding 
in class rooms and laboratories. The remedies suggested are: an 
upper limit of 1,500 on the admission to all colleges, improved 
methods of instruction, compulsory tutorial classes for under- 
graduates, larger library grants, better designed lecture rooms and 
laboratories, and encouragement of the book-buying habit among 
teachers with moderate means by small grants, conditional on 
equal contributions by themselves. No special comment is called 
for on the content of the first degree courses in arts and science, 
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except that religious education may be cut out with advantage. 
The recommendations for greater uniformity in the regulations for 
the masters’ degrees and the introduction of a viva voce test for the 
Ph.D. degree are welcome. 


Agriculture, industry and the professions 


The only sections of the chapter on Professional Education which 
call for special attention are those on Agriculture and Engineering 
and Technology. The facts and figures given in these sections 
make us painfully conscious of the backwardness of our education 
in these important branches. We are told that facilities for training 
and post-graduate research in agricultural science in the whole 
of India are available for only 166 students, and that there are 
hardly any facilities for training in soil survey or soil conservation 
in our country, despite its predominantly agricultural character. 
India has only 17 agricultural colleges with about 1,448 students, 
as against 70 universities and colleges in the U.S.A., with a total 
of about a million students, which are maintained with the help 
of the Federal and the State governments. Each Land-Grant college 
in the States, where agricultural courses are taught has an experiment 
station, with branch stations and field laboratories in many cases. 

The Thomason Engineering College at Roorkee (1847) was the 
first engineering college to be established in.India. It was never 
affiliated to a university, though its diplomas have been considered 
equivalent to university degrees. With the establishment of the 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras Universities, the engineering colleges 
at Sibpur, Poona and Guindy came into existence, but until very 
recently, none of them provided courses in mechanical or electrical 
engineering. To the Benares Hindu University goes the credit for 
being the pioneer in starting degree classes in these subjects and in 
metallurgy. It has been estimated that, during the next ten years, 
India will need about 2,700 engineers, architects, metallurgists and 
chemical technologists a year as against the present annual output 
of about 1,130. The defects in our system are due to the lack of the 
most modern electrical equipment in our colleges, meagre financial 
assistance, and the failure of the present courses to provide a general 
education coupled with specialised instruction in business adminis- 
tration, labour problems and industrial finance. The Commission 
recommends a four-year course with an additional year of practical 
training, and organized teaching for the Master’s and the Doctor’s 
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degrees to make India independent of foreign experts for research 
work and design. It is rightly opposed to the idea of segregating 
technical training from other branches of higher education and of 
raising the status of technical institutes to that of independent 
universities. Viewed in this light, the conversion of the Roorkee 
Engineering College into an independent university appears to be 
a retrograde move. 

The recommendation that a degree course either in Arts or in 
Science should be a pre-requisite, and that this should be followed 
by three years of study for the degree of Bachelor of Laws is certain 
to lead to considerable hardship, if the arts or science degree can 
be taken only three years after passing the Intermediate examination. 
Normally, no one, under this scheme, would be able to begin the 
practice of the legal profession until he had completed 24 years 
of age. This is too late, seeing that the usual period of waiting at 
the bar before practice comes to a lawyer ranges from 8 to 10 years. 

The limit of 100 annual admissions recommended for medical 
colleges, the provision of a minimum of 10 beds per student in 
hospitals attached to these colleges, and a compulsory “* internship ” 
for one year as a resident medical house officer are conditions 
essential for maintaining a proper standard of medical education. 
The Commission has further recommended that the heads of 
departments in charge of the clinical units should be full-time 
professors with considerable experience, and that they should be 
assisted by part-time clinical teachers. The report recommends the 
reorganization of post-graduate teaching in medicine on the lines 
suggested by a Conference held in Madras on January Ist, 1949, 
between the Vice-Chancellors and the representatives of the Medical 
Faculties of the Universities and of the Government of India to 
consider the entire subject of post-graduate medical education. 

One cannot, however, help expressir> one’s disappointment that 
the Commission has not made any srvcific suggestions with regard 
to the reorganization of the courses oi instruction in medical subjects 
in the light of recommendations made: by the Goodenough Com- 
mittee (1944), the Bhore Committee (1946) or the Medical Curriculum 
Committee of the British Association (1948). It is surprising that 
no reference to the important recommendations of these Committees 
occurs anywhere in the report. One would have expected to find 
something said about the need for humanizing medical education 
by taking cognizance of the human relationships and social respon- 
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sibilities of the doctor, and also about the psychological aspects of 
medicine. 


The language question 


The chapter on the Medium of Instruction is very important. 
It gives useful information on the principal languages and literatures 
of India and their relative potentialities. The Commission observes 
that the scientific vocabulary is fast becoming international and 
that in a number of sciences the terms used in English, because of 
its international position, may be considered as international. 
It advocates the desirability of adopting these terms in the Indian 
languages. It also expresses the “ hope that the federal language 
will be the language of inter-provincial intercourse, of all societies 
and institutions of all-India character, and of business and 
commerce.” It concludes that Hindi is the only alternative to 
English as the federal language, and that to enable every region 
- to take its proper share in the federal activities as well as to promote 
inter-provincial understanding and solidarity educated India will 
have to be bi-lingual, and pupils at the higher secondary and 
university stages will need to know even three languages : the regional 
language, the federal language and English. 

The examination system, as we know it, calls for reform. What 
is wrong with our examinations is not so much the method of 
conducting them as the attitude of the teacher, the student and the 
public towards them. An educational system dominated by 
examinations kills all initiative in the teacher and the taught. The 
British system of university education has not done away with 
examinations, and yet no one condemns it as fatal to all initiative, 
or as productive of corruption. The reason is that the British 
university student does not look upon the passing of examinations 
as the be-all and end-all of his student career. The attitude of 
Government and other public employers is mainly responsible for 
the undue importance which is attached by the public to examinations 
in India. The Commission does not advocate the abolition of all 
examinations, but suggests that they be made objective by the 
removal of all subjective elements in their administration and 
assessment. No doubt, the insistence by employers on a university 
degree as the minimum requirement for even minor posts in the 
administration, or in business, has been the main cause of the evils 
of cheating, corruption and favouritism that have crept into the 
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examination system. Examinations must be a test of achievement 
and progress and a mode of finding out the aptitude of students 
for a course of instruction rather than a passport to employment. 


The next steps 


The question, in the meanwhile, is how far the interim recom- 
mendations should be acted upon. The Commission suggests special 
State examinations for recruitment to government service to which 
even persons without a degree may be admitted, credit for class- 
work, to the extent of a third of the marks allotted to a subject 
and compartmental examinations, subject-wise and time-wise. 
The system of credits for class-work is liable to abuse on the part 
of college authorities, who may not always be free from the canker 
of rivalry or the equally harmful motive of favouritism, and no 
amount of supervision on the part of a university could eradicate 
these evils. The association of internal with external paper-setters 
and examiners is a sufficient guarantee against lack of correlation 
between examination and teaching. Compartmentalization of 
examinations would encourage cramming, complicate the examina- 
tion machinery and lead to disintegration of connected or allied 
courses of study, thus defeating the very aims of a general education. 
The admission of non-graduates to public service examinations 
may, to some extent, keep university examinations free from corrupt 
influences, but it will positively lower the efficiency of the public 
services which need men with a sound general education. 

The report lays emphasis on the need for a physical check up of 
university students at stated intervals, and physical training for all 
such students, excepting the medically unfit. All the Indian 
universities will welcome the suggestion that the Central Government 
should take over the entire responsibility for the administration of 
the National Cadet Corps, and detaii officers and men for instruction 
in the universities, as the present dual system, with divided respon- 
sibility between the Centre and the Provinces, is highly unsatisfactory. 
All praise is due to the Commission for pricking the bubble of 
so-called compulsion for social service by pointing out that it is 
a contradiction in terms, and that it is more in keeping with a 
totalitarian regime than with the idea of a democratic constitution. 

In the chapter on Finance the Commission points out the danger 
that lurks in the specious argument that until primary and secondary 
education have spread all over the country university education 
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should wait for its share of financial assistance, for the very basis 
of primary and secondary education depends on the simultaneous 
expansion of university education. Further, university education 
has a very important part to play in the industrial and economic 
development of the country, in the efficiency of its services and in 
its defence and foreign relations. Government must, therefore, give 
substantial grants to universities for buildings, equipment, libraries, 
hostels, salaries of staff, scholarships and fellowships and, in 
particular, for encouraging post-graduate work and research and 
technical and professional education. 

The report favours the idea of freedom in the planning of new 
universities. It urges Government to give financial aid to all 
institutions which substantially contribute to the economic, intel- 
lectual, cultural and spiritual life of India, even though they may 
not conform to an accepted norm. The financial responsibility of 
Government is bound to increase as private benefactions decrease 
with the changes in our social structure. No new university should 
be encouraged unless it is free from communal exclusiveness, 
provides an all-round education and maintains a high standard of 
instruction. Another valuable suggestion made by the Commission 
is that hereafter new universities should be established by charter 
to be granted by the Head of the State, on the recommendation of 
the University Grants Commission, and that a period of probation 
should be insisted upon before the conferment of university status 
on an educational institution is made permanent. 

The report of the University Education Commission contains a 
iucid exposition of the aims and objects of university education, 
a comprehensive review of the present situation in India and many 
valuable suggestions for the future course of its development with 
reference to India’s immediate and ultimate needs in the context 
of her freedom. It represents a piece of solid work, worthy of the 
names of the signatories to the document. It is a joint product 
to the making of which some of the best minds of the East and the 
West have combined to contribute. Here and there one sees 
unmistakable traces of the influence of the American and British 
educational experts who worked with their no less eminent Indian 
colleagues, an influence which is all to the good and demonstrates 
that East and West can meet on common ground in the field of 
higher education and combine to rear an edifice worthy of the 
best traditions of the Oriental and the Occidental cultures. 
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THE IDEA OF A GRADUATE COLLEGE 
By E. D. Mackerness 


In the autumn of 1948 I began residence as a Visiting Fellow at 
one of the older American universities. After being welcomed 
there by several members of the Faculty and given facilities to 
adjust myself to a new scheme of things, I was naturally asked to 
give some account of the work being done by graduates still in statu 
pupillari at my own university. I spoke of the requirements for 
research degrees, of the various diplomas I knew could be obtained 
by fourth-year students, and so on. But when pressed to go into 
details about the research being carried on in my own field, I felt 
somewhat embarrassed (having mislaid my copy of the published 
list of Research Students for the previous year) at having to confess 
that even after a full academic year’s work in my Faculty [ still 
only knew three or four post-graduate students engaged on whole- 
time research. It was then that I realised—with something of a 
shock—the considerable (and to my mind lamentable) lack of 
cohesion which obtains in the graduate studies of the university 
in question. But subsequent enquiry reveals that much the same 
thing is true of other British universities where graduate colleges 
are not an essential part of the total organisation. Like many 
other people I am highly critical of certain aspects of the American 
university system. But having derived a real benefit from my year’s 
stay at a well-run Graduate College of an important university in 
one of the eastern states, I am inclined to think that we in England 
have nothing in our higher education which is quite so good as that 
type of institution. 


Here we do not use the term “graduate student” as frequently 
as they do in the States. For one thing, the American A.B. graduate 
seldom looks upon himself as in any way a finished scholar: unless 
he decides to leave “school” immediately after he has taken his 
first degree, he expects to go on to take his M.A. and Ph.D. “‘courses”’ 
as almost a matter of routine. In England the ambition to “do 
research” presupposes a good degree result, and some proved ability 
to engage satisfactorily in serious investigation and experiment. 
Unfortunately, a high standard of academic performance at that 
level does not necessarily guarantee that a person will have developed 
a correspondingly good, or even adequate, social character ; in fact, 
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as has been pointed out many times recently, it is the “non-specialist” 
who is more likely to evince the really humane social virtues. English 
universities do not, as it happens, turn out Ph.D’s in the profusion 
in which they issue from certain American colleges. On the other 
hand, there is a danger here that the graduate who stays on at the 
university to take up research (and this applies more particularly 
to students working in the arts faculties) will, as he or she becomes 
more and more deeply involved in the subject studied, develop 
undesirable eccentricities which make satisfactory social intercourse 
a matter of condescension—or pose. 


Scholarship and “social education” 


One can cite from one’s own experience examples of individuals 
with notable ability in their own way who, through being confined 
within the range of their specialised interests have remained emotion- 
ally immature and socially inflexible. The research student’s 
commencement of advanced study as one of the minor stars of his 
college or university gives him, curiously enough, a start towards 
this standardisation of attitudes. Sponsored by senior members 
who know and admire his record, he is free (within reason) to go 
his own way, exempt from most of the major restrictions which 
apply to undergraduates. The responsibility of engaging in part- 
time teaching on a level with more experienced professors causes 
many a research student to betray—however unwittingly—that he 
is conscious of living in a different world from that of the under- 
graduate. But—if he takes his work seriously, and does not look 
upon it as a job which he has to do for so many hours a day —this 
very fact should make a graduate student more and not less anxious 
to integrate his own programme with the interests and problems 
which belong to life outside the precincts of the Alma Mater as well 
as within it. 

The graduate student who cannot, on demand, connect his own 
narrow channel of advanced study (of whatever kind) with the other 
elements of social welfare is only doubtfully entitled to his position 
in a university. He should be prepared to explain to a layman 
why he is working on the particular field he has chosen: and in 
the arts subjects this obligation sometimes involves some mind- 
searching, for it is not always easy to persuade an outsider that 
there can be much justification for going on with research on a 
topic which at first sight appears to have little general interest 
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or significance. I am not making, as a result of this observation, 
a general censure on those graduate students who propose to work 
in a field of which the relevance cannot be immediately perceived 
by the ordinary man. I am merely deploring the fact that so many 
research students do not feel under any necessity to make their 
subject—and, what is more important, themselves— intelligible to 
others. If I am asked how American graduate students stand 
in this matter, I can only answer that a good many of them seem 
to observe a kind of “double standard” where their work is 
concerned. They make a more rigid division than we do between 
their life as students, and as members of American society; so 
that a man can switch over at almost a moment’s notice from 
his consideration in class of, say, ““Milton’s use of the Present 
Subjunctive” to an appreciation of last night’s baseball game or 
floor show. I am not sure that I consider such versatility an 
indication of fitness to pursue advanced studies: on the other hand, 
I would not be prepared to say whether I would not rather have 
the American kind of resilience (and the sociability that goes with 
it) than, shall we say, inarticulate brilliance without it. 

As things are in most English universities, the research student’s 
conditions of life and work do not sufficiently oblige him to come 
to terms with the common ground upon which valid general social 
relationships have to be built. Going into the company of the 
research students I happen to know, I am surprised and perturbed 
(after coming back from the United States) at their comparative 
lack of feeling for ordinary points of contact between men and 
women. I am startled to see how little they are interested in what 
other people are doing, how reluctant they are to meet with 
individuals whose credentials are not fairly well emblazoned, and 
how grudgingly they consent to engage in co-operative effort. 
They seem to want to be above that sort of thing. And of course, 
they are busy: too busy. One respects a devotion to work at 
institutions where in the past the spirit of Mr. Verdant Green too 
often hung about the quadrangles and common rooms. But it is 
surely a poor kind of society in which one can afford (having been 
so disciplined) to ignore one’s colleagues. 

It might seem impertinent to suggest that the research students 
of our colleges and universities stand in need of any sort of social 
education. But anyone who examines disinterestedly the present 
position of graduate students in most universities within the United 
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Kingdom will notice that far too many research scholars in that 
category use the graduate status as an excuse for parading a bogus 
kind of “‘civilised’’ egocentricity. That this is often manifested 
without sinister intentions is no excuse for its existing in a society 
which professes to exercise itself in the exploration of the profoundest 
human values. In a graduate college the members have a stronger 
obligation to put on one side any social aberrations of this kind 
than in smaller groups where a clique mentality predominates. 
There, too, the necessity of coming together at specified times, of 
joining in concerted activities, and of being in close touch with 
people who have aspirations which are identical with his own gives 
the graduate student a chance to know his student—contemporaries 
at least by sight. More essential, it provides him with the oppor- 
tunity of sampling at first-hand the contents of minds different from 
his own. For books alone, it will perhaps be agreed, do not teach 
the art of living. 

To make proposals in educational matters is a very rash under- 
taking at the present moment, But my brief experience in the 
United States was such as to convince me that all English universities 
over a certain size ought to be able to offer prospective candidates 
for higher degrees the facilities which only a resident graduate 
college can afford. As a condition of the students concerned being 
really fitted to carry on their work at the adult level, the necessity 
of providing separate colleges for men and for women would not 
arise. If this latter proposition seems too outrageously immodest, 
one can point to the fact that in the various adult colleges now 
being run in different parts of this country, men and women do 
live together on terms of equality without having to submit to the 
sort of supervision appropriate to a boarding school. It will perhaps 


be urged that a large proportion of graduate students already live - 


**in college’ or at university hostels: but as things are, the position 
of a B.A. living in college is inferior to that of, say, a third-year 
undergraduate who lives out of college. The undergraduate’s fellow 
students are usually still in the same category as he is; the “set” he 
has always belonged to continues to “own” him, so to speak, 
and he can count on getting to know a good few men who are in 
the same position as he is. In collegiate universities the provision 


ae of tables “in Hall” for B.A.’s, etc., may bring the graduate students 


of one college together once or twice a day. But that alone is not 
what such a person wants; he needs to meet students of his own 
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standing from other colleges: and in some cases terms (or even 
years) may pass before he comes to know wh hiso immediate 
contemporaries in the field or research are. The graduate who lives 
out of college is in a far worse plight than this. He will, perhaps, 
attend the more or less official meetings with his Professor or Tutor, 
and possibly be called in to one or two receptions. But he will be 
very lucky—unless he’s a person of persistent push and buoyancy 
(and few of the best minds are capable of becoming active socialites) 
—if he meets many of his fellow-workers that way. To this, of 
course, it will be objected that the person who is not able to “make 
friends” and find opportunities for “social life’ of some sort must 
be a nincompoop. I referred a moment ago, however, to work 
“‘on the adult level’: and the more a sensitive person appreciates 
the difficulty of trying (in one’s work and life generally) to live up 
to adult standards, the more will he disdain the intellectual biscuits 
and cheese which is so prominent a feature at the average “‘at home” 
or sherry party. The prospect of having to live on in isolation after 
one has foresworn that kind of short-cut to prominence, has the 
effect of discouraging a student just at the time when he is most 
in need of advice, stimulus, and tactful criticism. 


The integration of research 


My description of the research student’s malaise may seem 
exaggerated. But independent enquiry from past and present 
students of graduate status who have’nt had unexpected preferment 
thrust upon them would reveal, I think, that what I’ve said is not 
wildly misrepresenting. I may have stressed unduly the desirability 
of personal intercommunication. But the function of the informal 
colloquium and its equivalents has for centuries been an accepted 
part of university education. It is essential to the life of a graduate 
student; for his development as a sincere and intelligent scholar 
will largely depend on the opportunities he has found during the 
period of his full-time research for knowing and sizing-up the work 
being done, the attitudes being formed and conventions being 
adopted among research workers generally, both locally and further 
afield. The point I want to make most strongly is that as things 
stand the opportunity for making “‘research” into something other 
than mere academic specialisation barely exists in our universities. 
Now and again the influence of an outstanding scholar does make 
itself felt through some particularly judicious action, or wise piece 
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of administrative manipulation. But it does not seem to be widely 
enough admitted that “scholarship” ought to be in the hands of 
people whose education has convinced them that advanced study 
provides a means towards finer living and a more delicate dis- 
crimination of general human values—not an enclosed playground 
for the annual quota of “‘sure Firsts’ . 

And that conviction should result in the putting into effect of 
active principles manifested in day-to-day behaviour. But to talk 
of such “active principles’ with reference to a community where 
most social intercourse is regulated by inappropriate convention 
is obviously to go beside the point. It is often said of American 
universities that they are nothing but degree-producing factories: 
but we must not forget that the Americans have long allowed certain 
freedoms (as at the Graduate College I stayed in during 1948-9) 
which the more intelligent students can take good advantage of. 
The requirement that all students should attend a certain number 
of classes each year did not, I found, result in the mental staleness 
which sometimes accompanies a life of academic routine; instead, 
it tended to promote extra-curricular discussion of a kind I had 
not met with among English graduate students—an informal 
intellectual exploration by people serious enough about their work 
to have thrown off the trammels of mere clubbability. Now and 
again, of course, one came across students who found it difficult to 
adjust themselves to the requirements of group study: but such 
individuals are, it would probably be correct to say, in a small 
minority. My impression is that in England the reverse is true. 
Universities at all times provide a comfortable home for the 
noli-me-tangere type of research student; and his pedantic interest 
in a certain brand of learned accumulation no doubt has a place 
in our scheme of things. But the best chance of producing his 
antithesis—the individual equipped (and interested enough) to 
justify intelligently his particular specialisation in a world which 
increasingly questions the claims of creative talents —lies in providing 
the cultural opportunities which a graduate college affords. There, 
if anywhere, the progenital word Universititas might take on 
voluntarily the significance which really belongs to it. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir, 

The interesting series of articles on lecturing, which appears in 
a recent number of the Universities Quarterly, prompts me to 
advertise a system of lecturing to Honours students on modern 
English literature which is now running at Birkbeck College. Some 
interest has been shown in the system by friends in other colleges 
of the University, which suggests that, though devised to meet the 
needs of Birkbeck students, it may meet the needs of others also. 

Students attending Birkbeck College are internal students of the 
University of London who are employed outside the University 
during the working day. “ At the violet hour” they leave their 
desks, counters, or what else and come to Birkbeck to prepare for 
internal degrees of the University. Enclosed in so strict a daily 
routine, they get little time for reading—little in comparison with 
the time available to full-time students. And in order to free them 
from the dither of not knowing which author of half a dozen to 
read first, we have taken to lecturing to them in what, for want of 
a better word, we call “bursts”. The system works this way. 
If Dr. A, Miss Y and Mr. Z have charge respectively of 17th-, 
18th-, and 19th-century literature, they each in turn take up all 
the hours devoted to the modern side during a period of three weeks. 
Dr. A lectures, say, on metaphysical poetry, for the eight hours 
that form two weeks of lecture time: in the third week, in which 
the four hou:s are increased for the occasion, he gives certain 
students a written examination on metaphysical poetry, the rest 
reading an essay to him which they have written during the previous 
fortnight on a topic chosen from a list on metaphysical poetry 
handed out at the first lecture. Then during the next period of 
three weeks, Miss Y lectures, say, on Swift, and in the following 
period, Mr. Z on Wordsworth. The tail-end of the term being 
devoted to lectures on any urgent matter that remains—perhaps a 
play of Shakespeare. 

Certainly the students feel the system a benefit. It helps them 
to get down to a subject. No longer do they have the impression of 
sitting on three or four conveyor belts at once; and the lecturers 
also find it a system offering certain advantages. They have long 
periods each term when they are not lecturing to Honours students 
at all, periods which they can use for improving their lectures to 
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general and intermediate students, for research, or for preparing 
lectures for their next “‘ burst”. Such preparation is more of a 
challenge when the lectures form a series closely bound in time; 
the conditions invite one to make them a more closely bound 
intellectual whole. But lecturers who are interested will be able 
to imagine the benefits for themselves. I can point to them most 
briefly by noting the difference for lecturer and lectured between 
“*As I was saying yesterday ...”’ and “As I was saying last week .. .” 

There are, of course, disadvantages. One of them is the difficulty 
over books. Since all the Honours students—we have sixty—are 
concentrating on a single subject for three weeks, that means that 
the relevant books in the library are all needed at one time. During 
the ‘‘ burst ’’, therefore, certain key books have to be tied to the 
library. Birkbeck, however, may feel this disadvantage less than 
some colleges—for two reasons: (1) our policy in the Department 
is to deal as much as possible in prime material: there is most call 
therefore for the sort of book that is fairly easily available—for 
Oxford’s Poets, Globes, Everymans and World’s Classics, texts 
which to some extent are read and discussed in class ; and (2) Birkbeck 
students, busy as they are, have the reputation of securing what 
books they need. On the other hand there may be hope for other 
colleges who lack their reputation: it may be that any student is 
more ready to go to trouble to get a book when he knows that he 
will be closely at work on it for three solid weeks. 

GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 


SIR, 

We have I fear to recognise the hard fact that it may well be 
thirty years before the modern universities can become residential. 
In the meantime, in the university which I have immediately in 
mind there are a thousand undergraduates or so living in lodgings, 
and a yet greater number living at home, under conditions which 
are far from favourable to the true life of the student. 

No doubt in the long run halls of residence are the solution. 
But can all the imagination of all the universities think of nothing 
to do for this great majority in the meantime ? 

ASSISTANT LECTURER. 


Note.—An article bearing on this question will appear in the next 
issue of the Universities Quarterly by Eric Ashby, President of the 
Queen’s University, Belfast —{Eb.) 
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REVIEWS 


THE STATE AND SCHOOL EDUCATION, 1640-1660. By W. A. L. 
VINCENT (S.P.C.K. 11s. 6d.) 


This interesting survey by the Headmaster of Christ Church 
Cathedral School, Oxford, is based largely on contemporary printed 
sources and on Cambridge College Admission Registers. In addition 
Mr. Vincent has drawn very widely upon all the more modern surveys 
and histories upon which he could lay his hands, including seven 
College Histories and some forty School Histories (a full and careful 
bibliography is given). It is not his aim to draw conclusions, still 
less to point morals. But it may be supposed that a very high 
proportion of the interesting facts which are known about schools 
in England and Wales in this period are given in the book ; and very 
readable and impressive it all is. 

It is impossible not to note that the education of grammar school 
boys was much cared for during the Great Rebellion and the 
Commonwealth period. An examination of the admission registers 
of four Cambridge Colleges shows that eight hundred and fifty-seven 
schools were sending boys to these colleges during the first sixty 
years of the seventeenth century. ‘ As is to be expected in the case 
of Cambridge University the largest number of entries from any one 
county came from Norfolk, which contained as many as a hundred 
and forty-two of these schools. Yorkshire was evidently well 
supplied with schools preparing pupils for the university, for the 
names of ninety-seven schools of that county appear in the registers.’ 
Mr. Vincent thinks it would be easy to exaggerate the extent to which 
the work of the schools and universities was disturbed by the war. 
Resources suffered of course because rents were lost or got into 
arrears; but there are clear signs that the authorities to whom 
appeal was made again and again took firm action to keep schools 
going, and there was little prejudicial interference in spite of the 
natural fears of disloyal teaching and influence. The attitude both 
of public and of authorities was less favourable in the early years 
after the Restoration. 

The author also gives a survey of educational writings in this 
period of Comenius and Milton, and also an interesting analysis 
of educational ideas in Sermons of the years 1653-1660; and he has 
also put us in his debt by compiling a careful list, which is as complete 
as he can make it, of all the grammar schools of England and Wales 
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A NEW VOLUME: 
CANADA 


G. S. GRAHAM, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.Hist.S. 


Rhodes Professor of Imperial History, University of London 


An interpretative survey from the time of the early explorers 
te the present day, discussing the foundations of French Canadian 
society; the origins of the race problem and the development of 
dual nationalities; the winning of self-government and the 
settlement of the West; the founding of a Dominion and the 
achievement of nationhood. Five Maps. 


READY IN JANUARY: 


THE SPIRIT AND PURPOSE 


OF GEOGRAPHY 


S. W. WOOLDRIDGE, D.Sc. and W. G. EAST 
Professors of Geography in the University of London 


Defines and discusses the historical development of geography, 
its physical basis, its methods, and its many applications and 
problems. Ten Maps. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
A. P. D’ENTREVES, M.A., D.Phil. 
Serena Professor of Italian Studies in the University of Oxford 


A study of the idea of Natural Law in the development of 
western European thought, of the importance of the idea in 
ethics, politics and jurisprudence, and of its value for the modern 
man. 


7s. 6d. EACH 
HUTCHINSON’S UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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which existed in the period. The book is most interesting to dip 
into and most convenient for reference. 

To suggest the wealth of original passages and references one 
quotation may be given. According to Sir William Petty (1648), 
who was at different times Professor of Anatomy at Oxford and 
Professor of Music at Gresham College, London, all children above 
seven years old should be admitted to ergastula literaria, * none 
being to be excluded by reason of the poverty and inability of their 
parents ; for hereby it hath come to pass, that many are now holding 
the plough, which might have been made fit to steer the state’. 

C. R. Morris. 


THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY IN A UNIVERSITY: A CONFERENCE HELD 
AT HARVARD UNIverRsITY 30-31 Marcu, 1949. (Harvard 
University Library, 1950, 25). 

This volume contains six papers delivered by eminent figures in 
the academic life of America during a two day conference held in 
the Lamont Library at Harvard at the end of March, 1949. The 
papers are inevitably of varying relevance to the problems con- 


fronting university librarians in this country but it is of interest 
to note the general pre-occupation of their authors with the problems 
of size and specialization: and with the increasing difficulty of 
catering simultaneously for the needs of elementary and advanced 
readers in libraries where stack access is regarded almost as a 
natural right. 

It is thus against a background crowded with readers of every 
level of capacity and experience wandering at large in libraries 
whose increasing bulk makes them progressively less tractable as 
instruments of light and education that these essays must be read. 
In an effort to escape the solution offered by a policy of dissolving 
the general library into a series of more manageable professional 
or departmental collections several contributors flog heartily at 
horses which in this country have long ago succumbed to such 
humane treatment. Dixon Wecter explains that university libraries 
are not likely to be educative unless they contain plenty of easily 
accessible matter for general reading: Ernest H. Wilkins thinks 
they should contain scholarly books and helpful librarians : Zechariah 
Chafee Jr. believes that students in the professional schools of a 
university require to find something beyond professional literature 
in the library: W. A. Jackson, prince of bibliographers, demonstrates 
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SOME NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


ENTHUSIASM 


A Chapter in the History of Religion with special reference to the 
XVII and XVIII Centuries. 
By R. A. KNOX 30s. net 


AESCHYLUS : AGAMEMNON 
Edited, with a Commentary, by EDUARD FRAENKEL. Three 


volumes. 84s. net 
ROBIN REDBREAST 
By DAVID LACK. Illustrated 15s. net 


A miscellany dealing with the robin in English life, i.¢c., with the 
bird’s unnatural, not natural, history. 


THE RUSSIAN NOVEL IN FRANCE, 1884-1914 


By F. W. J. HEMMINGS 18s. net 
THE FLIGHT OF THUNDERBOLTS 

By B. F. J. SCHONLAND. Illustrated 15s. net 
THE LIFE OF VERTEBRATES 

By J. Z. YOUNG. Illustrated 42s. net 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
PLASTICITY 


By R. HILL 35s. net 
A new volume in the Oxford Engineering Science Series. 


THE tai AND LUBRICATION OF 
SOLIDS 


By F. P. BOWDEN “— D. TABOR. Illustrated 35s. net 
A new volume in the Jnternational Series of Monographs on Physics. 


* A list of titles in the Oxford Engineering Science Series 
and the Jnternational Series of Monographs on Physics 
is obtainable on application to the Publishers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House, London, E.C.4 
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the value of rare books and manuscript collections as the seed bed 
both of scholarship and of taste. 

For English readers the two last essays in the book are likely to 
prove the most useful. The able and lucid account given by Keyes 
D. Metcalf of recent library policy at Harvard, a policy that within 
the last ten years has supplemented the old Widener Library with 
the Houghton Library for Rare Books and Manuscripts, the Lamont 
Library for undergraduate needs and the New England Deposit 
Library for less used books, is a most valuable contribution. In 
addition to describing the functions of these several institutions, 
Mr. Metcalf has also some wise and provocative things to say about 
accessions policy, cataloguing and the discipline of readers and staff. 
Finally Donald Coney, Newton F. McKeon and Harvie Branscomb 
attack jointly and severally the problems of the future of libraries in 
academic institutions. They advocate far more ruthless policies of 
selection, elimination, and co-operative deposit of less used books 
than have been generally adopted hitherto on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

The impression left by this symposium is that in America the tide 
is at last turning strongly against the worship of size and numbers 
which has dominated library policy in the past. In this country we 
have never so blindly worshipped these gods, but that is not to say 


that we are in less need of conversion. 
J. N. L. M. 


SIXTH-ForM CITIZENS: An Inquiry of the Schools Committee of the 
Association for Education in Citizenship into the Social Content 
of Sixth-Form Curricula. (Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) 


When addressing the Education Section of the British Association 
in 1937, H. G. Wells asked the question: ‘“‘ What is the irreducible 
minimum of knowledge for a responsible human being to-day ?”’ 
This inquiry attempts to find an answer to the problem as focussed 
on the sixth-form pupils in grammar schools to-day. 

The Association for Education in Citizenship circulated a detailed 
questionnaire to 140 grammar schools. These were selected in 
two ways. First a random sample from the alphabetical list of the 
members of the Incorporated Association of Head-Masters (1948). 
Secondly, a random choice from the regional grouping of schools 
derived from the list of members (1945-1946) of the Association of 
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BUTTERWORTH 
Books for Students 


STEPHEN’S COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND 
2Ist Edition, 1950. Editor-in-Chief, L. CRIsPIN WARMINGTON, 
Solicitor of the Supreme Court (Honours). A complete and up- 
to-date introduction to the law of England, providing the solid 
basic knowledge of its history and sources which is the foundation 
upon which the future lawyer must build his plan of study in 
any branch of the law. Recommended by the Law Society, it 
covers the whole of the Intermediate Examination syllabus (ex- 
cluding Trust Accounts and Book-keeping). 

In Four Volumes and Supplement : £6 15s., by post 1s. 9d. extra. 


UNDERHILL’S PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF 
PARTNERSHIP 
6th Edition, 1950. By GEORGE HESKETH, M.A.,LL.M.,of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. This new edition maintains the distinctive 
style and arrangement which made this work such a popular 
handbook. Price 12s. 6d., by post Is. extra. 


KEE AND COWPER-COLES’ DIVORCE CASE BOOK 

1950. By WILLIAM KEE, of the Inner Temple and South-Eastern 
Circuit, Barrister-at-Law, and SHERARD COWPER-COLES, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Consulting Editor, GEOFFREY 
TYNDALE, One of His Majesty's Counsel ; a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple. A selection of leading cases illustrative of the grounds 
for dissolution of marriage and judicial separation in the Divorce 
Division, the nature of the evidence required, the absolute and 
discretionary bars, and the application of these matters to 
matrimonial proceedings in the Court of Summary Jurisdiction. 

Price 30s., by post Is. extra. 


LEAPER’S LAW OF ADVERTISING 
1950. By W. J. LEAPER, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Assistant General Secretary of the Advertising Association. A 
practical and authoritative guide on every aspect of the law 
affecting advertising and publicity. 
Price 21s., by post 1s. 1d. extra. 


BUTTERWORTH & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 
BELL YARD .. TEMPLE BAR .. LONDON, W.C.2 
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Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools. The analysis was finally 
made from 40 schools in two lists, the first group covering boys 
and co-educational grammar schools, and the second girls’ schools. 

The most vivid impression which these replies give is of an acute 
struggle between specialist and non-specialist subjects for time in 
the curriculum. Sixth-forms to-day are bigger than ever before, 
the increase over the last ten years varying between 50 per cent. 
and 130 per cent. The examination pressure due to increased 
numbers wanting to go to the universities has been reflected in the 
98 per cent. increase of those taking Higher School Certificate. 

So we see that at a time when the complexities of modern life 
are making greater demands than ever for citizens with some 
training in democratic theory and practice—people with balanced 
judgments and a wide sense of social responsibility—at this very 
moment our sixth-form pupils are finding every available moment 
devoted to their central purpose of exam. passing. 

This book attempts, in its own words, to suggest ways in which 
“schools can combine high standards of specialist education with 
education for citizenship ”’. 

A situation has been created in which of the original “ seven 
liberal arts ’’ only two survive as specific subjects of the overloaded 
time-table of the specialist curriculum. 

Apart from concrete suggestions for citizenship syllabuses, all of 
which must take up precious time, perhaps the most valuable 
contribution made is the suggestion that it is not so much what is 
taught but how it is taught that matters. In Cyril Burt’s words, 
“* The main aim of the teachers, therefore, should be to instil lasting 
interests and a clear appreciation of methods, rather than a pedantic 
memory of examinable facts.” He goes on in a fascinating chapter 
on the “‘ Transfer of training” to plead the case of using more 
contemporary subjects as a basis for the intellectual training needed 
to grapple with the problems of the modern world. 

Here is a book well worth while. It avoids the pitfall of a mushy 
solution by lowered academic standards, so often offered in these 
controversies. A vigorous realism combines with a sturdy idealism 
to make a real contribution to how best this group of able young 
people can prepare themselves in their last year at school to meet 
the communities’ needs—needs which in certain cases it is looked 
to them specifically to meet. 


PeGGcy JAY. 
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THE DAWN OF PHILOSOPHY 
GEORG MISCH, Professor of Philosophy at Gottingen University 
Professor Misch has gathered the thought of three great cultures 
from Indian, Chinese and Greck texts, in the age when a 
philosophy of life was beginning to emerge from the background 
of religion. 25s. net 


THE PERENNIAL SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY 
KARL JASPERS 
A series of six lectures, in which Karl Jaspers re-defines the 
position of philosophy in the world today, particularly in 
relation to science and theology, and outlines his own point of 
view. ros. 6d. net 
THE EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND INFLUENCE OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 
W. F. CONNELL, Ph.D., M.A., with an Introduction by Sir 
Fred Clarke, M.A. 
This study is the first to treat Arnold as an educator rather 
than as a literary figure or social commentator. In the International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. 21s. net 
THE DISCOURSES OF NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI 
Translated with an Introduction by Leslie J. Walker, S.J. 
A new translation of the Discourses, which fills a gap in 
Machiavellian literature. In the Rare Masterpieces Series. 
In two volumes. £5 5s. net 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

Edited by M. GINSBERG, D. V. GLASS, T. H. MARSHALL 

Vol.I. No.4 December, 1950 
Contents 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES 
Professor G. D. H. Cole 


STUDIES IN THE GENESIS OF THE NAVAL PROFESSION 
Norbert Elias, Dr. Phil. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND POLITICS IN GREENWICH 
Mark Benney and Phyllis Geiss, B.A. (Cornell) 


STUDENT SELECTION—AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTI- 

GATION—I. Hilde T. Himmelweit, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. 

BOOK REVIEWS by A. R. Radcliffe-Browne, M. Fortes, Hermann 

Mannheim, G. D. H. Cole, H. J. Eysenck and Donald MacRae. 


ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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FREEDOM UNDER THE LAW. By SiR ALFRED DENNING (Stevens, 8s.). 
ENGLISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW. By 
ARTHUR L. GOODHART. (Oxford University Press, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 5s.). Five Jewish LAwyers. By ARTHUR L. 
GoopDHART. (Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
5s.). CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS, 1949. (Edited by GEorGE W. 
KEETON and GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER. Stevens and Sons, 21s.) 


Without doubt the most interesting and important of these four 
books is that by Lord Justice Denning. His book is the happy 
consequence of the praiseworthy intentions of the late Miss Hamlyn 
of Devon, who established, by her will, a trust, with the object 
that “‘ the Common People of the United Kingdom may realise the 
privileges which, in law and custom, they enjoy in comparison with 
other European peoples”. The lectures, delivered by Lord Justice 
Denning, attracted considerable public attention, and justifiably so. 
They were the first to be given in pursuance of Miss Hamlyn’s last 
will and testament. There are four lectures—Personal Freedom, 
Freedom of the Mind and Conscience, Justice between Man and 
State, and the Powers of the Executive. These are questions which 
concern every individual living in these islands (though Lord 
Justice Denning very tactfully does not draw attention to their 
particular significance in Northern Ireland). The last two lectures 
are the most stimulating and topical. Personal freedom and 
freedom of the mind are not as yet in any real danger in this country, 
though, if certain political tendencies acquired power, or even 
strength, they would be. There is, however, disturbing evidence, 
very lucidly and expertly presented by Lord Justice Denning, that 
the principles which should regulate executive interference with the 
rights of the individual remain deplorably uncertain and inadequate. 
It is not merely a question of the extent to which vested interests 
should be allowed to obstruct desirable social legislation (though 
some ill-informed criticism at the time of the Stevenage case presented 
the problem in this light). It is not only the propertied who may 
be affected by the action of the State; and it is not only they who 
are concerned with a satisfactory procedure protecting them from 
arbitrary decisions (or, what is worse, apparently impartial decisions 
taken after administrative enquiry but with no reasons given for 
the decision). Public servants in this country have no remedy 
against arbitrary dismissal, for it is the law of England that a civil 
servant holds office at “the pleasure of the Crown” (i.e., the 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


E. H. G. DOBBY, B.A., Ph.D. 

Professor of Geography, University of Malaya, Singapore 
Southeast Asia has assumed world importance and in this 
book Professor Dobby fills a long-felt need for the study of 
it. He traces the challenge and response of Man and 
Environment in Malaya, Burma, Indonesia, Indo-China, Siam 
and the Phillipines and assesses the overall condition there 
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Government). In many fields which affect the ordinary, propertyless, 
citizen, such as pensions, rent tribunals, etc., no procedure exists 
by which the decisions of administrative tribunals are subject to 
adequate judicial control. The very fact that in a large number 
of cases an administrative decision need not be accompanied by a 
statement of reasons (which a judge always has to give) precludes 
effective control. In France, on the other hand, there is a system 
of administrative courts, quite distinct from the ordinary courts, 
manned by lawyers who have specialised in the legal relations 
between the citizen and the State, and having their own well- 
developed body of jurisprudance. The function of such courts 
is to hold the balance between the individual and the State, without 
bias either way. This, according to Lord Justice Denning, works 
very well in France, but he does not recommend the adoption 
of such a system here. Rather he advocates the reform of the 
existing system (in many ways on the lines of the excellent, but now 
completely forgotten, Report of the Committee on Minister’s 
Powers published in 1931, of which Professor Laski and many other 
distinguished authorities on political science were members). 

Space does not allow us to do justice to the learned judge’s 
lectures. As readable as Bagehot and Dicey they are up-to-date 
as well. 

Professor Goodhart is always interesting. Of his two books the 
more fascinating is that on Five Jewish Lawyers—two of whom were 
justices of the American Supreme Court, two judges of the English 
courts, and one of whom, perhaps the most interesting of all, 
Benjamin, practised in both countries and left the United States 
for the United Kingdom after the Civil War, and built up a large 
practice here. 

Professor Goodhart’s comment is understandingly true. ‘“‘ I have 
always felt that the Jews, belonging as they do to a minority group, 
can best fulfil the function of the Constructive Critic.” He adds, 
quite rightly, that the critic is generally unpopular; what shall we 
say of Voltaire and Bernard Shaw? Yet Professor Goodhart’s 
five Jewish lawyers, just by being Jawyers, would not be exactly 
popular. On the other hand there is no-.evidence that any of them, 
merely because they were Jews, were unpopular. Professor Good- 
hart’s comment. therefore, though interesting, seems inconsequential 
in the context 

“Current Legal Problems” is a collection of lectures delivered 
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under the auspices of the Faculty of Laws, University College, 
London. The lectures are assorted, dealing with such topics as 
“The Final Court of Appeal” by Lord Justice du Parcq, “* The 
Reform of the Law of Murder” by Professor Vasey-Fitzgerald, 
“The Philosophy of the Common Law” by Mr. O’Sullivan and 
(strange mixture of erudition and lightness of touch) ‘“‘ Some English 
Civilians ” by one of the greatest of them in this century—Professor 
Jolowicz. 


J. MERVYN JONES. 


THE CEpIpUS AT COLONUS OF SOPHOCLES. The Greek Text per- 
formed at Cambridge by Members of the University, February, 
1950, with a Verse Translation by J. T. SHEPPARD, M.A. 
(Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge, 5s.) 


Several of Sophocles’ extant plays are better theatre than his 
Cdipus at Colonus, but none is more beautiful and none more 
Greek. Indeed, if I were asked by a friend to recommend him a 
short cut to the innermost shrine of Greek art, I should tell him 
to study the Jliad and this play, which, different as they are, both 
seem to me to be supreme examples of that balance between the 
material and the spiritual worlds that the Greek poets knew how 
to keep, and which we are blindly groping for afresh. Neither 
work is in any sense didactic, particularly in its ending, which offers 
the so-called solution of the tragedy. In fact, in the J/iad it is far 
from clear at first sight why Achilles’ tardy access of compassion 
should raise him to the heroic level; but it does. And, at the end 
of Sophocles’ play, the “ translation” of the much-enduring but 
still obdurate CEdipus is an even more enigmatic justification of 
God’s way with men. However, in both cases, Greek poetry is 
speaking with its own authentic voice. For them who have eyes 
to see with, there is sudden light. 

I spoke of a short cut to the shrine of Greek art; but short cuts 
are sometimes difficult, and to smooth the way in this case I am 
going to make the outrageous suggestion that Greek poetry should 
be read in English. It has long seemed to me that even those who 
can read it in the original do not fully understand it till they have 
read a good translation, or, better still, have translated it themselves. 
Greek art uses a very topical idiom, though its meaning is dateless 
and can be conveyed in English. But we have to lift a good many 
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curtains before we can see into the shrine. And I feel, in the 
present instance, that not only the general reader but the Greek 
scholar owes a debt of gratitude to the Provost of King’s College 
for his most sensitive and understanding version of Sophocles’ 
great play, which, but for a few archaisms such as “‘ we twain,” is 
written in sound undated English, with all the benefit of the trans- 
lator’s scholarship. He has already made his name as a translator 
of Greek tragedies, and I will not dwell on his work in this field. But 
having mentioned Homer above, I cannot refrain from referring 
to an earlier work of Dr. Sheppard’s, The Pattern of the Iliad, 
which, for many of us, proved a short cut to the understanding 
of Homer and established the J/iad in our hearts, not as a patchwork, 
but as a piece of conscious art, superbly planned and supremely 
carried out. Dr. Sheppard is a pioneer among those scholars who 
believe it to be their duty and their privilege to open the Greek 
world to all. 

E. V. RIEv. 


THE GROUP APPROACH TO LEADERSHIP-TESTING. By HENRY HARRIS, 
M.D. (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 21s.) 


Most of the many thousands of candidates who appeared before 
War Office Selection Boards as candidates must have wondered just 
how the men with the shooting sticks and the men with the stetho- 
scopes made up their minds. What were they looking for? What 
were they looking at? What was the best thing to say, the best 
thing to do? Dr. Harris’s book gives the answer of one member 
of one board. Much of its value lies in its quality as a personal 
confession of faith and an admirably detailed account of practice 
at the two boards of which Dr. Harris was a member from 1943 
to 1946. It explains just what was done especially on the psycho- 
logical side and why it was done. Similar accounts by other 
members of these Boards would, of course, agree in their description 
of the procedure, but would probably differ widely in their inter- 
pretation and evaluation of it. Reports from other Boards would 
differ even more widely since procedure as well as interpretation 
might be significantly different. Dr. Harris’s book, then, provides 
material towards an assessment of W.O.S.B. procedure; it is part 
of the evidence, not the verdict. 

For this reason one would not wish it to be without its charac- 
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teristic excursions into Judo and Japanese culture, its quick judgments 
on Shakespeare and Goethe or even its rank undergrowth of the 
jargon which results from telescoping initials or syllables into ugly 
sounding words such as Matcop (Mature Co-operative or Objective 
Personality), or Imag (Immature, aggressive personality). It would 
be a pity, though, if they deterred readers from considering carefully 
a sincere, fair-minded study of a very important experiment. 

A main feature, perhaps the main feature, of the technique at 
all War Office Selection Boards was the study of candidates as 
members of small groups of seven or eight. This study was carried 
out by a Board composed of about the same number of observers. 
The group relations, both professional and personal, of the various 
Board members will need as careful study as they gave the group 
relations of the candidates before the value of the whole procedure 
and of its constituent parts can be properly assessed. In that 
process, Dr. Harris’s book will help. It is a matter on which he 
has much of interest to say. 


D. G. O. AYERST. 


This issue of the Universities Quarterly has 
been unavoidably delayed owing to the recent 
dispute in the London printing industry. 
Every endeavour will be made to ensure that 
the delay on the February issue will be small. 


Printed by Harrison & Sons, Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex, and High Wycombe, Bucks. 
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